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The N ew Shamr 


The troubles you have had with the vu | 
shampoo have been due both to the means | 
the method. The ordinary shampoo rem 
much of the dust and dandruff, but also t 
away the natural oils of the hair and scalp, lea 
them dry and lifeless. Hand Sapolio by its sp 
ingredients cleanses even more thoroughly | 
“special” preparations, and its delicate vegel 
oils furnish a stimulating health and richness t: | 
hair and scalp that make shampooing deligk 
and profitable. Hand Sapolio has made a1 
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OW comes the season of the prickly heat, when the world and his 
wife begin the dog-day chant to the folks next door: 

“Where are you going for your vacation this year?” 

And the folks next door, who aren’t going anywhere, because 
they can’t afford it, but would if they could only find a decent spot where 
the cost of living would not be more than two hundred per cent greater than 
it is at home, make answer thus: 

“We haven’t quite made up our minds as yet. Where are you going?” 

“We're going to the mountains this year. We’ve engaged apartments at 
the Dingle Dell ranch. They say it’s a beautiful spot.” 

They say! Who say? Why, the ads in the Sunday papers, of course. 
There they are, seven full columns of ’em, flaunting their age-old, catch-penny 
spiel of ‘tplenty of fresh eggs, butter and milk.” Also swimming, boating, 

hunting and fishing, and last, but not least—a croquet ground. 

Brother, did you ever play croquet? After five terrible vacationless years 
in a dry town in the hot country south and east of the Colorado river, let us 
say, have you checked the downhill pull with a mallet and a wooden ball with 
the paint rubbed off until you couldn’t tell it from your neighbor’s, and taken 
out your exercise trying to convince him that you really won the game? Or 
have you restored your wasted vitality on a diet of “fresh eggs, butter and 
milk?” If you have, then you know just how good a codfish ball really is. 

Now imagine Mrs. James Ross Jones breaking this seductive piece of 

information to Mr. James Ross Jones, who is a struggling attorney over in 
Tombstone, Arizona, but who hails from the backwoods of California and 
whose paternal ancestor put him through college on funds wrung from the 





























ho paid S12 and S15 a week at the Old Homestead. Jones 


misguided souls w 
knows all about the Dingle Dell ranch. He knows it is a delusion and a snare, 
and besides he can get all the ‘fresh eggs, butter and milk” his family requires, 
and at a lesser price, down at Gus’ corner grocery. It’s going to take something 
more than cow products and hen fruit to entice Jones to Dingle Dell ranch. 

His wife mentions the swimming—also the boating and hunting and fishing. 
(She knows better than to talk croquet). Jones rustles his newspaper and avers 
that the swimming-hole is a fresh-water wallow that is never cleaned out; that 
the boating is for lovesick maidens and high-school boys with a penchant for 
moonlight and barbershop melody; that the hunting, such as it is, lies forty-two 
miles over the range from Dingle Dell, necessitating the hiring of horses and a 
talkative guide. As for the fishing—Jones says he’s just cleaned up a fat little 
fee on the Copper Company’s litigation, and he'll be ding-swizzled if he doesn’t 
go somewhere end hook a fish that will fight; and if they fight hard enough, 
what’s the matter with renting a cottage and staying a whole month? 

Enough of this Dingle Dell conversation, just because Mrs. James Alex 
ander Dusenberry is going there. The best the Dusenberrys ever had was a 
soda-water run. A vacation with a bubble to it for the James Ross Joneses. 
How about southern California? 

“Why, southern California is a winter resort, silly man” says Mrs. Jones. 

“Woman” says Jones severely, “don’t malign my native state. Hasn't 
anybody told you that the temperature of the southern California seacoast in 
July is about sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit?” 

“But nobody ever speaks of southern California as a summer resort.” 
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The men chug merrily out from Avalon at five o’elock in the morning, heading for the haunts 
of tuna, swordtish and yellowtail 

“Of course” replied the imperturbable Jones, “it’s advertised as a winter 
resort to get the people out there. After they come, they stay all summer, and 
forget to go back. You take it from me, mother, southern California is the 
greatest summer resort in the world. And just to prove it, suppose we go there 
and take in all the beaches. I'll write to the Los Angeles chamber of commerce 
this very day and tell ‘em to send us some literature.”’ 

Jones writes. Within the week he receives an answer, advising him that he 
may have his choice of Santa Monica, Bristol Pier, Ocean Park, Venice, Long 
Beach, Playa del Rey, Huntington Beach, Hermosa Beach, Newport Beach, 
Balboa, Redondo Beach, Naples and Alamitos Bay. He can take his family 
to a hotel and live like a vested plutocrat; or he can engage apartments ranging 
in price from $25 to $500 a month and live like a retired plumber; or he can rent 
a three, four, five or six-room bungalow and live like a white man, or he can 
rent a canvas house in the tent city and live close to nature. Also he receives 
exact information on the subject of transportation, temperature, hotels and 
places of interest. 

“Crickey !’ says Mr. Jones. ‘“‘We’ll visit every beach on the southern coast, 
and then when we come back next year we'll know which one we'll build our 
own bungalow near. We'll stop at all the swell hotels, and when the Dusen- 
berrys come back with their gush about Dingle Dell farm, because they’ve been 
stung and don’t care to admit it, you can tell ’em a thing or two.” 

Mrs. Jones kisses him, and the very next day Jones and Mrs. Jones, and 
Celestine Jones, daughter of the house, and Jimmy Jones, Jr., and Uncle 
Abner, who has made his pile in cows and who has never seen salt water, 
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ca is crowded with 


cool seabreeze from the Pac 


entrain for Los Angeles, and upon arrival there are addressed thus by Jones: 


“We will spend our first two days at Avalon, on Santa Catalina, for the 


reason that it is as close as we mav ever get to Paradise; also, tuna, sword 
fish, yellowtail, whitefish, jewfish, and plain ordinary everyday fish are said 
to abound there—some of them leap.” 


“I’m not much on fish” says Uncle Abner. ‘“‘Isn’t there something else 
to do?” 

‘There is’ replies Jones. Though raised in California, he has never been 
to the southern seacoast, and he has been “boning up” on the chamber of 
commerce literature. ‘You can shoot wild billy goats up in the interior of the 
island. You follow ’em until vou tire ’em out, and then you shoot ’em and give 
‘em away. The head you cut off and bring back to prove that you’ve got 
your own goat.” 

“Tl fish!’ says Uncle Abner. 

So Jones hustles them aboard the interurban and they journey down 
to San Pedro, where they take passage on the steamer Hermosa for Avalon. 
The channel is a little rough in spots and Uncle Abner and Celestine turn 
green for a few minutes, but, eventually, after a voyage of two hours, they 
arrive at Avalon, hungry but happy. After seeing his party safely ensconced 
at the best hotel, Jones hurries down to the wharf. Here he finds a man 
called “Cap” who owns a launch. Jones engages with Cap for fishing tackle, 
bait, luncheon and an early start next morning, after which he hurnes back 
for dinner and the band concert. 

The men chug merrily out from Avalon at five o’cloct next morning. 
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ly embarked, they shoot 


“Look, look!’ cries Mrs. Jones suddenly. ““There’s a gondoia!" Safe 
und } canals of Venice 


under th #reat stone rietye hto the 


Two miles out and half a mile down the coast the engine is stopped and the 
launch drifts idly through water of such crystal clearness that Jimmy Jones is 
enabled to make out an aquatic Monster swimming just under the lee of the 
launch. He jabs at the monster with a fishing-rod and earns a rude gutfaw 
from Cap. Jimmy is mystified and disgusted to learn that he has missed by 
fifty feet. 

Uncle Abner has his tackle ready first, and he stands in the cockpit and 
makes a long cast. Jones follows suit a moment later. Jimmy is told to look 
on and learn. When he is older he may be trusted with the destinies of a tuna. 

With thirty yards of line out, the launch kicks slowly ahead. Suddenly 
comes a yell from Uncle Abner, the placid bosom of the amethyst sea is rent by a 
flash of black, dimly visible through a tive-foot waterspout, and the launch is 
backing full speed astern to keep pace with Uncle Abner’s line, which is singing 
through the reel. 

“Tuna” says Cap. 

“Whale” gasps Uncle Abner. 

“Give him more line” shrieks Jones, and hauls in his own line to avoid 
entangling alliances. He findsa lively albicore at the end of it, and snakes him 
into the launch in ignoble fashion, for an albicore has no standing with the 
leaping tuna and Jones is a sport from his toenails up. He hastens to rejoice 
with Uncle Abner. 

“Here he comes” shrieks Jones, with tears in his eyes. ‘Take in your 
slack—take in your slack. Play him taut, or he'll double and snap your line. 


Great snakes! He’s a steeple-chaser.”’ 
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“T can’t hold him” wails Uncle Abner. ‘I need a horse.”’ 

“You need a nurse” bawls Jones. “Shake him up. If you lose him I'll 
murder you. Let him jump. Keep him jumping. Snag him a little and 
make him mad. Whoop-la! Give him his head—” 

Back and forth, now spurting madly for a hundred yards, now doubling 
and coming up on the other side of the launch, leaping, threshing the water 
in his frenzy, the great king tuna fights to the last, and under the merciless lash 
of Jones’ tongue and the advice of Cap, Uncle Abner hangs to the rod like a 
bulldog to a tramp. 

Gradually the leaps grow less and less frequent, the struggles more feeble, 
until, in just three hours and twelve minutes by Jones’ watch, the tuna rolls on 
his side and gives up the fight. They gaff him with the boathook and finally 
haul him aboard; whereupon Jones tells Uncle Abner that he is a lulu, a sport, 
a trump, a wonderful old boy, a bear and sundry other things which he isn’t, but 
which Uncle Abner knows he is. But he has had fishing enough to last him a 
vear, so Jones gets out his tackle. He lands some yellowtail, a forty-pound 


seabass which gave him a 








half-hour fight, and three 
barracuda. Evidently Uncle 
Abner has caught the only 
tuna in the neighborhood, 
for it is nearly eleven o’clock 
before Jones sees the water 
spout which warns him that it 
is time to get downto business. 

“Swordfish” says Cap, as 


the fish leaps clear. ‘Two 








hundred pounds if he’s an 





“Tl fish!” says Unele Abner ounce. He'll give you a royal 
battle.” 

He docs. It is one o’clock before Jones has him hauled alongside, and the 
launch puts back to Avalon and the expectant ladies at the hotel. Here 
Uncle Abner weighs his tuna. Three hundred and eighty-one pounds. 
Jones almost weeps for joy as he snapshots Uncle Abner in half a dozen posi- 
tions, standing beside his dead tuna, Then they weigh the swordfish. Two 
hundred and nine pounds, including the sword, which Jones appropriates; not, 
however, until Uncle Abner has taken the kodak and snapshotted Jones 
and the swordfish. Then they give an order for a few hundred picture postals 
each, for they have a record for veracity in Arizona. 

Mrs. Jones and Celestine have been in bathing all morning and during 
the afternoon they have gathered moonstones on the beach. After dinner 
they all retire to the hotel veranda, where Jones and Uncle Abner recapture 
the tuna and the swordfish for the benetit of Mrs. J. and Celestine. 

“Did you notice yourself melting with perspiration, while you were fighting 
that fish for three hours?” asks Jones. 

Uncle Abner had nct noticed it, and neither had Jones—whereupon Jones 
announces that the temperature is sixty-two. Mrs. Jones thinks of Tomb- 
stone in midsummer and shudders. 
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She and Celestine complain that they are drowsy, and blame the salt air. 
Jones and Jimmy and Uncle Abner do not complain. They just roll into bed 


and wake up next morning, wondering if they were drugged the night before. 


] 


Celestine is keeping a diary—painting word pictures to accompany her kodak 
pictures, all of which will be duly done into an album, for use when the con 
versation lags in Tombstone, Arizona. She does not, however, describe her 
soul throbs on the trip back to San Pedro, for there are some slight tide rips 
in the channel and Celestine’s head throbs to the exclusion of her soul. She is 
still a trifle unsteady when the family finds itself installed in a moderate-priced 
hotel with an expensive name, at Santa Monica bay. 

“This is the real thing’ says Jones at breakfast. He has been up for hours 
and has taken in the coast for two miles north and south. He has discovered 
the Palisades, those great yellow bluffs overlooking Santa Monica beach and 
which are destined to become the site of the Newport of the West. Close to the 
edge of the Palisades a pretty little park, set out in palms and tropical flowers, 
skirts the beach for two miles, a ribbon of brilliant green and red. At intervals 
Jones has come across broad stairs leading down the Palisades to the beach. 
He has gazed with interest at the stately villas that have risen on the ground 
where years ago society thronged in the corridors of the old Hotel Arcadia. 
He has discovered the bathhouse and the big municipal pier and the broad 
concrete walk, the modern improvement on the boards of Atlantic City, lead 
ing down the beach for nearly two miles, past Bristol Pier, Ocean Park and 
Venice. Also he has engaged two men with chairs to wheel Mrs. Jones and 


Celestine down the concrete walk with the rest of the swells—not because the 
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ladies are in delicate health, but just because Jones doesn’t want them to 
miss anything that looks like the right thing to do. Jones has ascertained 
also that the crowd bathes with the incoming tide, which is about two o’cloc! 
today. 

“Who’s going for a walk with me after breakfast?” he asks. 

Everybody is, including Mrs. Jones and her daughter, who turn scornful 
noses when Jones mentions the chairs. The cool piping salt air has made them 
a little languid, and Jones, foxy fellow, knows that a good stiff walk is the finest 
thing in the world to brighten them up. As they pass down the beach, Jones 
(who has been talking to the oldest inhabitant) remarks that Santa Monica bay 
bears a striking resemblance to the bay of Naples, Italy. 

From the little town of Santa Monica one passes down the great concrete 
walk, crowded with chairs and baby carriages and men and women from every 
corner of the world. The majority of them, however, are from Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, central California, New Mexico and even as far east as El Paso, Texas. 
They are clad in linen or flannels or khaki. Coats are not necessary—neither 
are they uncomfortable. Even at night, when Donatelli’s band plays in Pier 
avenue, and Chiaffarelli’s band in the plaza at Venice, no extra wraps are neces 
sary. The scene, at such times, reminds one strongly of Emma’s Square in 
Honolulu on a concert night. 

Past Bristol Pier, with its dancing pavilion and sun-parlor—fancy a sun- 
parlor in summer anywhere else !—Jones leads the way, down to a new Coney 
Island that begins at Ocean Park and continues for about half a mile down to 
Venice. Here is a district given over to children and to those of their elders 
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who are still children at heart. Jones and Uncle Abner belong to that happy 
category, and make no effort to dodge the gauntlet of ice-cream parlors, frank- 
furter emporiums, picture postal bazaars, photograph galleries, Japanese ping 
pong layouts, merry-go-rounds, shooting-galleries, African dodgers, skating 
rinks and the big scenic railway that winds around the huge million-dollar 
Fraser pier built out over the waves of Santa Monica bay, and carrying an 
enormous dancing pavilion, an actually revolving cafe and a real theater. 
They look in at the big indoor swimming-tank with its slides and trapezes and 
special sections where infants of three years splash in noisy delirium under 
the watchful eves of the attendants. 


Uncle Abner gives up the price of a steer before 








the trip through Ocean Way, as it is called, is ended, 
and the little party, in great good spirits, continues on 
to Venice. 

‘Look, look!’ cries Mrs. Jones suddenly. ‘There’s a 
gondola.”’ Everybody looks. Sure enough there is a 
gondola. Mr. Jonesiscertain of it. He rememberssceing 
pictures of them in a geography when he was a boy. 

“Why go to Italy for a gondola ride when we grow 
‘em right here at home?” says Jones, and forthwith hails 
the gondolier. The gondolier, it must be confessed, is 
a disappointment to Celestine. His name is Tom, but 
he bears a striking resemblance to Cap and answers 
readily to either name. He wears no rings in his ears, 
and he makes no effort at eccentricity in dress. Neither 
does he sing a Venctian love song. Nevertheless, 
what Tom, or Cap, lacks in romance he makes up in 
muscle, and Mr. Jones remarks as much, as, safely 
embarked, they shoot across a beautiful little artificial 
lake, under the wide arch of the great stone bridge into 
the canals. These canals have made Venice famous and 
have brought equal fame to the man whose daring brain 





conceived the plan of using the Pacific ocean and low 








ground to build seven miles of concrete-walled canal 


1 around and through his townsite and pleasure-ground. 





South of here, the Arizona tourists enjoy themselves at 
Playa del Rey, built on a little bayou, truant from the noisy sea. 

Jones is very happy, for after years of repression he is having a summer 
outing in a land of perpetual summer, where cool sea-breezes defy the prickly 
heat. Moreover, he has fishing, yachting, motoring on land and sea, bathing 
in both sun and salt water; in fact, all things delightfully outing-like and yet 
in a metropolitan setting. There is but one tly in his ointment. Go where he 
will, he sees an individual called Charlie, who flaunts a home-made sign 
advertising a ‘full course fish dinner—25 cents.’’ Fish are plentiful, argues 
Jones, but why cheapen a good thing? Uncle Abner keeps asking if it’s 
Friday. 

Three happy days are spent at Santa Monica bay, fishing, bathing and 
loating in the warm sand, and then the Joneses emigrate to Long Beach. That 
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Ba \ is a region of barefoot boy with accompanying cheek of tan, a region of sheer delight 
on land or Water for grown-ups as Weil 
same afternoon Jones rents a fishing-rod and goes out on the pleasure pier to 
fish. On his way he passes a carbon copy of Charlie with his fish dinner for 
sale, and out on the end of the pier Cap is on hand to sell him bait. There is a 
sort of sub-wharf under the pleasure pier at Long Beach, where launches and 
fishing-boats land. From the upper wharf to the lower a long stairway leads, 
and the banister on this stairway (a piece of 4 x 10 inch rough pine) has 
been worn smooth by the knickerbockers of countless thousands of small boys 
who have slid down it in their haste to get to the fishing. Evidently this 
banister is sacred to youth, for some thoughtful soul (possibly Cap) has tacked 
thereon a sign, which reads: 
PLEASE DO NOT CUT BAIT ON THIS RAIL 

This is more than Jones can withstand. He knows his summer pants will 
not suffer, so he slides down the rail himself, for old sake’s sake; which merely 
goes to prove that a week of salt breeze has eradicated the languor of his 
existence in the dry tlat places. He shows a disposition to be foolish. 

Long Reach looks good to the Joneses, mighty good. Mrs. Jones is in love 
with the singularly beautiful little town back of the sands. The white beach 
is thronged with much the same crowd that they met at Santa Monica. 
There is another busy Coney Island with its multitudinous attractions. 

‘hey call it The Pike at Long Beach, and the band plays there in the evening. 
There are the same wet life-lines, wrapped in clinging seaweed, bobbing in the 


breakers; seemingly the same stout ladies cling with the seaweed, and jump up 


and down after the manner of their kind, shrieking joyously over nothing in 
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Naples, like Venice, is threaded with canals, along the borders of which are lovely 

sulniner Villas 
particular. There are the same (or so it seems) life guards standing around 
by the lifeboat, waiting in vain for a Carnegie medal or the hand of a rescued 
heiress. 

Fishing grows monotonous, as it always does when the fish won't bite, and 
an aged salt-watery person named Cap (on account of his headgear, thinks 
Jimmy Jones) informs them that for $1 each he will take the entire party for a 
trip over to Portuguese Bend and back again, next day. The marine gardens 
at Portuguese Bend are said to equal even those of Santa Catalina Island, 
which are world-famous. This is enough for Mrs. Jones, whose thoughts, 
even in this enchanted summer, insist on straying now and then to her own 
little garden at home, and who “didn’t see half enough” of the mermaids’ 
landscape at Catalina. 

For nearly two hours the little party pulls around in the glass-bottomed 
boats, at each stroke of the oars glimpsing new vistas of fairyland. Great sea 
anemones, ranging in color from dark-blue to a delicate pink, with their coloring 
constantly changing as sunshine or shadow filter down through the pellucid 
depths; delicate fronds of multi-colored seaweed and mosses, opening and clos- 
ing with the submarine vibrations of the deep; deep-sea shrubbery growing 
over rocks painted by the Master Artist; crabs, strange fishes, shells; all these 
things that go to make up the mysterious adornment of Neptune’s halls, pass in 
review beneath them, and it is with a genuine regret that Jones hears Cap 
shouting to them from the steamer, announcing the hour for departure on the 
homeward trip. 


There is a grand ball that night at the big hotel, and Mrs. Jones sends 
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rs themselves 
Celestine into the iists. Jones, Uncle Abner and Jimmy “climb into the hay” 
before nine o’clock, however. They have been drugged again. 

The following day is spent in a stroll along the beach after breakfast, and 
a swim before luncheon. Jones gets hold of two surf-boards for himself and 
Jimmy and they have a wonderful time of it trying to ride the breakers as they 
have seen the Kanaka boys do in pictures. The sight of their antics ‘gets’ 
Uncle Abner, finally, and with many a misgiving at thoughts of his ‘“‘rheumatiz”’ 
he appears in a remarkable red bathing-suit, with a board of his own. A poor 


I 


sport is Uncle Abner, however. He has lived too long in a hot climate, and his 


ood is thin; so he retires to the warmer water of the huge indoor swimming 


tank, and tips an attendant a dollar to “learn”? him how to swim. 


In the afternoon all hands are piped forward on the veranda, and Mrs. 
Jones suggests a trip to Alamitos bay and Naples. She is fond of gondolas, 
and has heard that Naples, like Venice, is threaded with canals. 

The trolley takes them down the coast five miles to the pier at Alamitos 
bay. They fail to see the bay. There is, however, a big lunching pavilion, 


and a sign in front: 





PRY CHARLIE’S FISH DINNER 
25 CENTS | 





Uncle Abner shudders and declares he begins to feel scaly. He leads the 
party across the tracks to a cluster © apartment-houses and a hotel a block 


away. A duplicate copy of Cap rushes out to meet them. 
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“Hello, Cap” says Jones, ‘‘what place is this?” 
I ys | 


“West Naples” replies Cap. 

“We're looking for Alamitos bay’? says Uncle Abner threateningly, ‘and 
there ain’t no sich place.” 

“This way, please’ says Cap. He leads them down to a boathouse, and 
before them, all unsuspected, lies Alamitos bay, tucked snugly in from the 
broad Pacific and stretching hali a mile wide and a mile long, down the coast 
behind the sand-dunes that skirt the shore. 

Cap suggests a trip in his motor-boat through the canals, and down the bay 
for a look at the seals. Also the beautiful summer homes, with the private 
motor-boat tied up at the front gate, and all for the trifling sum of twenty-five 
cents each. 

Five minutes later they are flying down Alamitos bay, with Cap explaining the 
scenery. Sure enough, half a dozen seals raise their glistening wet heads for 
half a minute and disappear as the Joneses go by. Then Cap makes good his 
word by taking them through five miles of canal. These canals were once long 
narrow bayous, but they have been dredged and tall concrete retaining walls 
built along both sides. As at Naples, concrete steps lead from the villa gardens 
to the water’s edge, where each villager keeps a craft of some kind. During 
high tide it is possible for one to pass out of the bayou into the ocean for trips 
to Santa Catalina and San Clemente thirty or forty miles away, returning again 
at high tide through the intake, back up Alamitos bay and through the canals 
to a safe anchorage at the garden gate. Cap wants to know if you can beat it. 
You can not. 

Naples and Alamitos bay are one and the same place. It—or they—are 
not even a village, but rather a string of pretty summer homes and apartment- 
houses, scattered in jolly array around the canals, with a unique hotel among them 

The Joneses spend five days fluctuating between Long Beach, Naples, 
Huntington Beach, Newport and Balboa. Huntington Beach resembles 
Long Beach to a great extent, except for the fact that the Coney Island 
features are not contained within its peaceful precincts. 

Irom Huntington Beach to Balboa there is the same long stretch of yellow 
bluffs, sand-dunes and firm white beach, with the same long lines of white- 
crested breakers rolling lazily up the beach, with their mournful crescendo and 
diminuendo protest. The same old sun shines just as brightly, and the sea 
gives back its radiance with the sparkle of a million heliographs. All along 
those miles of sunny coast people have built their summer homes, but as you go 
south the big hotel and the apartment-house give way to the Swiss chalet and 
the comfortable bungalow with its wide porch and sleeping balcony. Here, too 
is the region of the barefoot boy with his accompanying cheek of tan. A shoe 
dealer would starve to death on the southern coast. 

At Balboa and Newport the houses cluster to form a little village. Here too, 
the surf breaks through the sand-dunes once more, forming a beautiful sheltered 
bay about twice the size of Alamitos bay. Canoeing is the favorite aquatic 
amusement, though some few venture out in catamarans and tiny yachts. 
Bathing is the perennial attraction. 

The two-weeks vacation has drawn stealthily to its close, and Jones has 
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decided to spend the remaining two days at Redondo Beach. As they step oif 
the car in front of the Hotel Redondo the following day, Uncle Abner pauses 
and points a trembling finger at a sign across the street, north of the pier. 


Jones looks and reads: 


FULL COURSE FISH DINNER—25 CENTS. 

“Oh, my gills and dorsal fins!” moans Uncle Abner. “If hisname is Charlie, 
Pll run away.” 

“Bear up, Unkie” says Jones, “there’s Cap over behind that little stand, 
among his fish bait and fishing-rods. These two jolly fellows are only part of 
the whole show, like the landscape and the climate and the porpoises rolling 
around out in the bay. If it wasn't for Charlie and Cap, what would become of 
us? Who'd tell us all the things we want to know; who’d make us feel com- 
fortable, and neighborly and to home, but Charlie and Cap? The seaside 
without its Charlie and his fish dinner, its Cap with his gasoline launch, his bait 
and fishing tackle, is no place for father. There’s a man-sized surf on this 
beach, eh? Also, there is the best swimming-tank under heaven here. 
Gee, what a bath-house! Hear the small boys screaming inside.” 

Only two days left! They make exasperatingly bricf visits to Hermosa 
Beach and Cliffton-by the-Sea, breezy and cool. The last sweet afternoon 
they all wander up to Moonstone Beach and gather moonstones and 
jaspers and agates and sardonyx to take back to Tombstone. But Jones 
notices that they are taking something else back to Tombstone; something 
that Mrs. Dusenberry will not have when she returns from Dingle Dell 
ranch. He lies on his sun-tanned back in the sand, with his straw hat 
tilted over his eyes, and reflects on the brightness of eye, the delicate coloring 
of cheek, in Celestine and Mrs. Jones. Of a sudden Mrs. J. has grown 
younger and dearer to him, and he grins as he glancesat the reason. The loved 
old freckles of her girlhood are back on her nose once more. And then Jones 
looks lazily out to the rocky point, which thrusts its nose into the sea to the 
south to form the peaceful cove where perches the town of Redondo Beach. His 
glance shifts to the flashing water beyond the white smother oi little breakers 
to the school of porpoises rolling and gamboling into the southland. The 
southwest trade comes sighing in from the wide world beyond the distant islands 
that fringe the channel, and again they whisper to Jones of peaceful coral isles, 
and sharks and adventure, and awaken in him the old desire to run away to sea 

And dreaming thus, Jones falls asleep and dreams some more. He has 
climbed aboard a gigantic turtle and ridden over to San Clemente to play 
crusoe with a leaping tuna. They use pieces of eight, and presently a terrible 
man with a wooden leg comes down and drives them off the beach, back to 
Tombstone, Arizona; and Jones wakes up. 

“Mother” he says softly from under his hat, “‘let’s buy a bungalow and stay 
longer. Next year we can bring the Dusenberrys down and show ’em a touch 
of high life.”’ 

“Sure’’ says Uncle Abner. “By all means. And we’ll introduce them to 


Charlie and Cap.” 
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Being a Further Adventure of Paea, the Pearl Fisher 
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FIERY crimson burned along the 
eastern horizon when Uncle Paea 
came down the beach at Faa-aroa. 
Then the darkness winked away 
like a burst bubble. The sun 

rolled up, hot and red, from behind the sea. 
Against the bright blurred green of the 
island background the great figure of the 
pearl fisher assumed heroic proportions. 
His suit of white linens fairly dazzled the 
eye. He seemed to dwarf the little split 
bamboo houses with their frowsy roof, of 
brown pandanus thatch, that crouched be- 
neath the cocoanuts and bananas beyond 
the broad strip of beach. 

Uncle Paea walked slowly with uncertain 
halting steps. His mind was numb; the 
rum sang in his head like hammers upon 
brass. A little breeze floated in from the 
sea, a faint forerunner of the boisterous 
trades. The pearl fisher breathed in the 
cool bright air with famished gasps. The 
English trading company had not thought 
much about ventilation when they built 
their store. Nor did their trader. The only 
window in the back room Doody never 
opened. The fresh wind was like water in 
Uncle Paea’s hot face. He felt a little 
steadier and remembered his many good 
reasons for going into the poker game at all. 

Ordinarily he would have been too wise. 
But he was late coming from QOutu and 
could not transact his business until next 
morning. He went to the store to see Doody 
and found American McClatchy, whom he 
hated, with his lean body and evil scarred 


face, sitting across the table from the English 
trader. Scar-Face cursed roundly when 
he walked in and then asked if he still had 
the pearls. The pearl fisher and McClatchy 
were long and stormily acquainted. Uncle 
Paea knew that it was a time for caution 
and laughed the knowledge away. That 
would be to treat McClatchy as an equal. 

They drank a good deal of rum before 
there was any talk of poker. But that was 
nothing. When Doody brought out the 
cards Scar-Face at first refused to play. 
He said he was sick. Then Uncle Paea 
insisted upon a game. He felt that he 
would be an easy winner. For Scar-Face 
Tom McClatchy was sick and Paea had all 
the high-caste Polynesian’s contempt for 
drunken English Doody. 

In the morning he felt differently. By 
dawn the two had trimmed him to the quick. 
They won his money, the matched pearls 
he brought to sell the French buyer, the ring 
presented by the irreverent American who 
christened him “Uncle,” and the gold watch 
he had picked up too accidentally to call it 
stealing. And Scar-Face had snared him 
by saying he was sick! 

The sun made his eyes ache. After the 
long exciting hours in the close candle- 
lighted room, he seemed moving through a 
confused mass of white and green where 
coppery suns danced fantastically. Even 
the little trading schooner that snuggled 
close to the beach melted into the general 
blur without outline. 
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The quick, cautious summons came from 
a pile of chests and fruit by the plank of the 
Devon Lass. Uncle Paea rubbed his eyes 
and blinked rapidly. It was Meri, the half- 
caste daughter of McClatchy. She raised 
the dark beauty of her oval face above a 
great sack of copra and beckoned with a 
slim anxious hand. 

The pearl fisher approached slowly. He 
had just been robbed by her father, and 
Meri’s unhappiness once won from him the 
most perfect pearl he ever fished out of the 
sea. She had no need to be so lovely, he 
thought; he would have remembered her 
for that. 

The passage of that pearl was swift and 
mysterious. It was still a popular subject 
for argument along the beach, on shipboard 
or wherever men had rum together. The 
pearl fisher brought it from the Paumotus. 
The rich English traveler bargained for it 
successfully. But before it could be de- 
livered Scar-Face Tom McClatchy stole 
the marvel. Then Uncle Paea got it back, 
and the bubble of his dream of wealth was 
burst by Meri’s tears. 

Scar-Face had a fit when he found that 
it was gone, and searched his house with a 
candle in the daytime. The rich man 
waited over a steamer and finally cursed 
himself into a fever. People talked. But 
Meri kept silent because she knew what 
became of the pearl, and Uncle Paea because 
he had given it to Meri. For a little while 
she watched the pearl fisher anxiously. 
But he was of her mother’s people. He had 
been a big boy when she was a little girl. 
Once he played with her and Scar-Face 
beat him. That was a bond between them 
because Scar-Face beat Meri all the time. 
So she came to trust him in a half-hearted 
sort of way, and the pearl was not discovered. 

She stared up at Uncle Paea when he 


approached. Her eyes were like dark 
caverns in her thin face. 
“Where you been?” she demanded 


brusquely in English. 

Uncle Paea drew in another deep breath. 
Although his pockets were empty, the night 
was over, the breakers still thundered upon 
the reef, the sun climbed a bright sky and 
before him sat a pretty girl. He threw aside 
all cause for melancholy.. Chance, the 
magic dealer in the greatest game of all, 
lurks at every man’s elbow. He told of his 
late experience graphically and with many 
smiles. 
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Meri bit her red lip hard between her 
little white teeth. ‘‘Paea’”’ she burst out in 
native, ‘the zs sick!” 

“Who?” scoffed Uncle Paea. 

“Scar-Face. I have just come from 
Doody’s.”” Her face flushed, her eyes began 
to glow. “Oh, Scar-Face has to have his 
coffee at dawn”’ she cried bitterly, ‘and only 
Meri can make it. So I am dragged the 
breadth of these seas the laughing stock—” 
She choked, swallowed hard and went on 
more quietly. 

“You could not have been long gone when 
I went in. Doody—” she paused again and 
the red flew to her dusky cheeks. ‘‘He was 
drunk” she concluded drily. “But Scar- 
Face is sick, very sick. We cannot wait for 
the Harriette. He we must start 
today.” She waved her hand toward the 
Devon Lass. 

Uncle Paea smiled in broad incredulity. 
He knew Scar-Face was not sick. It was 
probably some crooked business with Doody 
that made an early departure urgent. Meri 
hammered the copra sack with a passionate 
fist. 

“He is sick, I tell you” she cried. “He 
has a fever that shoots up like flame. When 
it goes down he is weak, he cannot raise a 
finger. Don’t you see that I will be alone?” 
Tears dimmed the anger in her eyes. 
“Cap’n Houston is on the Devon Lass. 
Paea, Paea, I am afraid!” 

Uncle Paea stopped smiling. He stared 
in genuine amazement. The girl really 
thought McClatchy sick. As for the rest, 
he did not think most girls would mind the 
trip. Houston seemed good enough for a 
European. Meri, though, was different. 
He remembered her cry the night that he 
gave her the pearl. 

“T want to be good, I want to be good!” 

He regarded her more attentively. A 
little because she objected to Houston, but 
mainly because McClatchy had fooled her 
with the sickness story too. 

“Well” he began slowly, “it’s a pity if 
you don’t want it that way, but what can 
I do?” 

Meri flattened herself upon the sack of 
copra and glanced warily toward the trading 
station. 

“Paea” she almost whispered, 
Paea! You go with him!” 


says 


“sst, 


Uncle Paea opened his lips for an em- 
phatic refusal—he had spent the night with 
Scar-Face, 


that was enough. Then he 
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closed them again in silence. McClatchy 
would carry away the best of the winnings. 
He was more than a match for drunken 
Doody. The pearl fisher’s big shapely 
hands doubled slowly into fists. The gods 
were with him. Once on board the Devon 
Lass he would take his chances with Scar- 
Face or any man. He eyed Meri warily. 
For the girl was tender-hearted and she 
believed her father sick. 

“What will you do?” he asked at last. 

The shadow upon Meri’s face lifted, her 
eyes began to shine. 

“I can go up to Eimaru’s until the schoon- 
‘See now,” she leaned 
forward persuasively. ‘Doody will bring 
Scar-Face down. Doody—’”’ she blushed 
again in a quick, hot glow, “he wants to see 
me. I’ll tell Houston I intend to hide on 
beard, when no one is looking, to get away. 
He’ll be willing enough for that,” with 
sophisticated bitterness. “It will be an 
accident that I am left behind. When 
everything is ready ask Houston to take 


er’s gone”’ she cried. 


you too.” 
~ The pearl fisher showed his bare palms 
with a quaint grimace. 

“Vou can make him, you know you can” 
urged the girl. 

Secretly Uncle Paea thought he could. 
He had wheedled the inexorable European 
before. But he maintained a discouraging 
silence; there were many things to be 
considered. 


Meri still crouched among the copra, 
fearful of being seen from the trading 
station. 


“You must go, Paea”’ she urged, her voice 
thick and husky. “You must. There is no 
one to help me but you. My mother is dead, 
but once she said you were good. Scar 
Face won’t die, but he’ll be weak and I 
She stared at him through a maze of word- 
less misery. 

The pearl fisher looked sympathetic but 
he thought mostly of his matched pearls. 
He saw that Meri was too deep in her own 
troubles to be a source of danger. The 
strong hand of Fate plucked him forward. 
He met the girl’s eyes squarely and nodded. 

It was an hour after the usual time of 
sailing when McClatchy came to the beach. 
He lay huddled in a wheelbarrow pushed 
by a sullen strapping Gilbert Islander. 
Doody, squat and unkempt in shirt and 
paren, a week’s growth of white stubble upon 
his hanging cheeks, staggered in the rear. 





Captain Houston kept one eye upon the 
horizon and shouted to the little party to 
hurry. His bare feet churned the warm sea 
water that lipped gently upon the white 
sand. He cursed devoutly. He thought of 
Meri, slim and beautiful, crouched between 
two reeking sacks of copra, and wiped his 
sweating face and longed to be at sea. 

The Gilbert Islander made two attempts 
to roll the barrow up the plank. Doody 
stood swaying, peering about with his little 
pig’s eyes. Then he met Houston’s furious 
glare and began to bustle. 

“Meri, Meri’ he shouted. “Ow, Meri!” 

The Islander seized McClatchy by the 
middle, stalked up the plank and flung him 
upon a bunk in the deckhouse. Doody 
tried to follow. 

‘“‘H’is she there?” he bawled. “H’T’ll 
advise with ’er habout Scar-Face for a bit.” 

“Tapena Houston!” 

The captain thrust back Doody’s waver- 
ing bulk. He turned to see Uncle Paea 
hurrying down the beach. The pearl fisher 
raised his Paumotu hat in elaborate salu- 
tation. He halted before Houston respect- 
fully and his body-servant stood exactly 
behind. 

“Cap’n Houston!’ Uncle Paea spoke in 
English, low and confidentially. ‘Might I 
would like to go with you to Papeete.’’ He 
discovered Doody for the first time and 
smiled blandly. 

“Ten-day trip, Paea” said the captain 
shortly. ‘Couldn’t do it for less’n fifteen 
dollars.” 

He would get what he could, he thought. 
Doody said Scar-Face was sick. With the 
Kanaka to mind the ship and McClatchy 
he would have more time with Meri. He 
listened grudgingly, careful to conceal his 
interest. 

“Tam out of pocket just at present” said 
Uncle Paea in native, and winked at Doody. 
“But when I reach Papeete I can return 
to the Low Islands where I know there are 
pearls. A sort of promissory note, now, for 
myself and the boy?” 

The lines in Houston’s angry face relaxed 
at the wheedling, throaty, native words. 

“Haere, Paea, haere! Get out! You and 
that black Papahue!” A lurking grin took 
the edge from his contempt. 

“T don’t doubt you’ll get the pearls’? he 
added, ‘“‘but I'd be s’prised as hell if I ever 
saw the color of ’em.” 


He turned to go up the piank. He de- 
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cided that McClatchy wouldn’t get too much 
attention and Trepate wa: a fairly depend 
able mate. He wouldn’t give a Kanaka 
a free ride to the devil. The pearl fisher 
stepped around Doody and touched him 
gently upon the arm. 

“A moment, cap’n’’ he murmured. “I 
am sure I can pay you in good money the 
minute we go ashore.” 

He looked at the bright sky, the sea, the 
reef, the Devon Lass and into Houston’s 
face as innocently as a child. 

Houston regarded him with open sus- 
picion. ‘‘You have no money” he began. 
“Not now” supplemented Uncle Paea. 
“Who'd lend you coin?” The captain was 
thinking he’d charge him double and make 

him work besides. 

Uncle Paea felt himself go up and the 
scales balance to a hair. He knew he must 
keep them steady. He quoted a maxim of 
his American friend. 


“The Lord will provide” he said in 


English, with bland vagueness. But he 
watched Houston keenly. 
The captain began to grin. He was 


tickled that he had forced the pearl fisher 
to draw on some secret store, and resolved 
to get it all. Uncle Paea saw that the scales 
were steady. He beckoned Papahue. 

“Tl only take one” shouted Houston. 
He was about to add more when Doody 
pressed between them. 

“Cap’n” he hiccoughed with tipsy im- 
portance. “H’I say, cap’n, h’I mus’ go 
haboard an’ see to the comfit of me sick 
frien’.” 

The captain was as rough as he’d prom- 
ised Meri to be. “Get off that plank” he 
roared, “you mutton-faced  Britisher! 
Where’s that sack of charcoal you promised 
the girl for the coffee pan?” 

Doody remained unruffled. “H’IIl fetch 
it meself” he replied gravely and turned 
away from the beach in a staggering trot. 

Uncle Paea still held Papahue by the arm. 
They both looked inquiringly at Houston. 

“Back in about six weeks” snapped the 
captain. “Tl take the boy then if he don’t 
come on the /Tarrietie. But if Paea doesn’t 
pay the money you can stay on this beach 
and rot for all of me!’ He scowled hide- 
ously into Papahue’s mild face. ‘Now, 
Paea, if you’ve anything beside that great 
carcass of yours heave it aboard.” 

He whipped about and gazed to seaward. 
The day was wearing well into noon, the 
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trades were freshening. They ruffled the 
tops of the great breakers that thundered 
over the barrier reef in a flying line of foam 
and drove the racing whitecaps against the 
skyline. Houston bawled a string of oaths 
and orders to his native mate. A woman 
in the crowd raised a chant in shrill faisetto. 
The farewells began. 

Uncle Paea spoke secretly with Papahue 
before he went. His directions included the 
safekeeping of Meri at Eimaru’s. For the 
girl was pretty and had helped him and, 
after all, her dead mother had said he was 
good. After a very diplomatic message 
to the French pearl buyer he stepped on 
board and helped to raise the plank. 

The schooner came around to the wind, 
the sails flapped and filled and flapped 
again. Houston, with eyes on every side, 
gave the wheel a strong turn and the Devon 
Lass sped for the opening with a bone in her 
teeth. 

The pearl fisher leaned against the deck- 
house; his heart gave a great thump of 
relief. It had been a call. Now, 
Houston could not discover Meri’s treachery 
until they were outside the reef. Then it 
would be too late to put back before the 
next tide and at a risk of missing the English 
steamer in Papeete. He thought of his com- 
ing interview with McClatchy and smiled. 

Suddenly from among the crouching 
bamboo houses Doody came running. He 
bawled wordlessly, the sack of charcoal 
swung in his hand. Uncle Paea started up 
and clinched fist. The Englishman’s 
slovenly twisted pareu unwound and caught 
about his ankles. The next instant he 
pitched forward violently and roiled down 
the beach still shouting. 

The pareu fell in a crimson blot upon the 
sand. The wind caught it. One end shct 
up straight in the sunlight like the arm of a 
drowning man and fell again without a 
flutter. The pearl fisher’s face lengthened. 
He read in the incident an evil omen to his 
voyage of conquest. He moved to where 
Houston loitered beside the open hatchway 
of the hold. 

“Bad sign that!’ he said in English. 

“Devil take the sign!’ snapped the cap- 
tain. ‘White man’s no such fool’s to believe 
in signs. What’s Doody sayin’, that’s what 
I want t’ know, what’s he say?” 

He took the wheel from Trepate. It was 
a ticklish passage and he was one of the best 
pilots in the Group. 
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“What'd Doody say?” he repeated. 

The water gushed in from the sea and 
met the schooner. The Devon Lass trem- 
bled and sped out and away on the receding 
flood. The reef bared its yellow fangs in 
disappointment at her escape. The green 
peaks and frowning headlands of Faa-aroa 
seemed to rise up and peer down upon the 
little vessel as she flew along. Houston let 
the wheel run through his hands. He 
wanted to give his place to the peari fisher 
and search among the sacks of copra. 

“Well” he shouted, “‘d’you hear what 
Doody said?” 

“He said” responded Uncle Paea quite 
softly, “that we left Meri behind.” 

He thought it just as well to put the news 
in the mouth of English Doody. 

The captain kept the Devon Lass well up 
in the wind. His hands trembled on the 
spokes. His mind was a turmoil of rage, 
disappointment and ugly suspicion. His 
first thought was to accuse the pearl fisher 
of connivance with Doody, call things by 
their right names, and settle matters quickly 
with a knife or a belaying pin. Then he 
met Uncle Paea’s shrewd quiet glance. His 
convulsed empurpled face drained slowly 
white. 

“Good riddance’ he said 
“Doody says Scar-Face is sick. 
look after him yourself.” 

So the matter was settled and Uncle Paea 
felt bewildered by his good fortune. He 
almost danced into the deckhouse. He had 
seen Scar-Face leave the trading station in 
the wheelbarrow and laughed at his heavy 
load of rum. 

McClatchy lay in the berth on his back. 
His mouth was open. The deep tan of his 
skin had faded to a pasty white, the livid 
scar upon his lean cheek was like a brand of 
death. 

The pearl fisher jerked back, his breath 
flew from him in a quick, whistling grunt. 
He had been fooled after all. Scar-Face 
was sick, Meri had spoken true. He drew 
nearer and leaned over the bunk. The 
trader opened his eyes. 

“Paea!’’ he whispered and glared feebly. 

He closed his eyes again as if half-believ- 
ing it to be a feverish dream. It seemed 
natural to see in his delirium the features 
of his chosen enemy in all Polynesia, 


hoarsely. 
You can 


particularly after the poker game of the 
night before. 
stern face was still there. 


He looked again. The dark 
Scar-Face Tom 





McClatchy was no coward, but he was too 
feeble and fever-blasted to demand an 
explanation man to man. He looked into 
those inscrutable black eyes and asked no 
quarter. 

“T don’ know where you come from, 
Paea” he breathed hoarsely with painful 
articulation. “But you play funny dog 
with me an’ I'll tell Houston what I got. 
He an’ th’ crew’ll put you over th’ side any 
time for less’n half. But I’m sick, I am; I 
don’t feel like ructions. You keep quiet an’ 
I'll keep quiet, what?” 

Uncle Paea nodded. His great frame 
tingled with exultation. Now he knew that 
the most of his wealth was aboard the Devon 
Lass. As for the agreement, that was not 
binding on either side. He was a Poly- 
nesian and he knew Scar-Face. He sug- 
gested some slight refreshment in the way 
of rum and water. The trader made a 
wobbly gesture of assent. The pearl fisher 
stared. His eyes filmed with pity and he 
mixed it weak. He put a strong hand be- 
neath his enemy’s unsteady head, fed the 
drink to him slowly sip by sip. 

So Uncle Paea became sick nurse to Tom 
McClatchy. In the first days and nights of 
the voyage he attended him with unwearying 
care. He made sure that the fez was thor- 
oughly cooked and the pea soup strong. He 
restrained him in delirium, supported him 
in moments of deadly weakness when the 
fever died and life seemed barely to flicker 
in the trader’s lean battered body. A dozen 
times he might have unloosed the treasure 
belt. Houston knew nothing and he did not 
feel in the least bound by his promise. But 
each time he shook his head with a sigh. 
He had no stomach for robbing a sick man 
even to get back his own. An almost ma- 
ternal pity kept him faithful to his self- 
imposed task, a sorrow for any man not 
alive enough to enjoy his full quota of rum, 
rapture and rascality each day. 

All this was undreamed of when Chance 
beckoned so alluringly over Meri’s_ slim 
shoulder. He had been robbed by Mc- 
Clatchy in the long hours of the night. He 
believed the illness assumed, a decoy for the 
unwary. Now, with a wry smile at the 
hitch he was in, he toiled to bring Scar-Face 
back to health, to make him evil and danger- 
ous, before he attempted to secure the belt 
or any further knowledge of its contents. 

Houston asked no questions and paid but 
little attention to the pair. The Devon Lass 














sped before the roaring breath of the trades 
through a sea which became daily rougher. 
The captain was anxious. He had no time 
to brood over Meri’s defection or speculate 
what mischief was afoot in the deckhouse. 
He kept a watchful eye upon the glass and 
seldom spoke to his passengers. 

At last the fever passed and McClatchy 
began to mend. Uncle Paea saw in the 
change that the gods favored his cause. He 
set himself to keep the trader angry or 
amused so that he should not relapse through 
lack of occupation. He borrowed a deck 
of cards from the captain which contained 
one king, six jacks, eight aces and invited 
him to a friendly game for drinks of water. 
The ugly lines in McClatchy’s scarred face 
deepened in mirth. He held out his hand 
for the cards. Uncle Paea dealt briskly. 
He felt appreciably nearer the contents of 
the belt. 

He had no plan. He trusted to the old 
gods in whom the missionaries had never 
shaken his belief. But McClatchy’s im- 
provement made him hope that the matter 
might be settled before they reached Papeete, 
where the trader had a great many friends 
and Uncle Paea only a few. He considered 
anxiously McClatchy’s share of the spoil. 
The pearls were in the belt, he felt sure, but 
the whereabouts of the gold watch became a 
tormenting uncertainty. He began to lose 
his usual philosophic cheerfulness. The 
exacting work of nursing and the unusual 
effort of meditation made him look strained. 
He became impatient for the gods to signify 
their will and, after several sleepless nights, 
felt he saw more clearly than they. He 
yearned to wrest the work of destiny from 
their hands but was afraid. As he lost 
faith he began to lose weight. His sunny 
temper betrayed an occasional frayed 
edge. He burned yet feared to handle the 
matter alone. 

The tenth day wore away into noon with- 
out incident. The pearl fisher and _ his 
patient took their fez and coffee in almost 
unbroken silence. About two o’clock Hou- 
ston rolled in and gulped down a great bowl 
of the steaming black fluid. He swore they 
would out-distance the storm yet and make 
Papeete by seven that night. Then he 
grinned. 

“You ain’t paid me yet, Paea” he re- 
marked, and slammed on deck. 

McClatchy reached for his pipe. “I’m 
hell-awful glad we’re goin’ t’ get somewhere” 
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he growled. “What’s that he was sayin’ 
about pay?” 

The festering sore of doubt burst in Uncle 
Paea’s brain. The barriers of the old faith 
that Father Janet had hammered so long 
went down on the instant. He raged that he 
had waited at all. He spoke in English for 
the sake of slowness. 

“Might you get how much at Faa-aroa, 
Scar-Face?”’ He ignored the other’s ques- 
tion and smiled over his cards. 

The trader closed his lids, his light eyes 
glinted like steel between the narrow slits. 

“Like to know, wouldn’t you?” he 
sneered. ‘Ha! So’d Doody.” 

The dusky gold of Uncle Paea’s handsome 
face turned darker. Scar-Face had it all! 
And he found it out the first time he asked. 
His breath came short. He was furious to 
think that he had waited four harassing 
unnecessary days. He played with the 
cards in silence. 

But Scar-Face stretched his neck and 
eyed him like a vulture, his head upon one 
side. The pearl fisher saw his hand creeping 
to his belt at the back and remembered the 
knife he had allowed to remain out of pity. 
He felt a sudden spurt of exultation and 
relief. His hands clinched slowly, his eyes 
glittered in the dim light of the deck- 
house. Two minutes more and the belt 
would be his or he would never defy the 
trader again. 

“Paea!” 
Paea!” 

The shout broke upon the strained silence 
like a clap of thunder. Scar-Face jerked 
his right hand to his knee. Uncle Paea 
arose and backed slowly through the door. 

Once on deck he moved alertly. Since 
the noon hour a sinister change had come 
over the sea. A thick gray haze obscured 
the sky and lent a drear wintry aspect to 
the southern waters. The wind piled the 
heavy waves higher and passed overhead 
in a wild hooting shriek. The Devon Lass 
dived into yawning valleys, leaped from 
mountain to mountain in the rolling watery 
waste, and the swollen gray combers fol- 
lowed hard behind. Houston glanced back 
impatiently to where the pearl fisher made 
his way along the wet slanting deck. He 
repeated his hoarse summons. 

“Here, Paea’”’ he bawled. 

He put the wheel in the pearl fisher’s 
hands and sent the helmsman to the galley 
for coffee. Presently the man emerged and 


roared the captain. ‘Here, 
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ran for the fo’c’sle hatch balancing the white 
bowl in his hands. 

The captain stood at Uncle Paea’s elbow 
and shouted in his ear. 

“Vou see how it is’ he roared. ‘“We’re 
in for dirt. If we ride out the night we'll see 
Papeete. But that’s a hell of a gamble.” 

He looked critically at the bare straining 
masts and came back to the compass. 

“Hold her steady” he shouted and took 
“Those damn Kana- 
kas are herded below like sheep. [h, 
Trepate!”’ he bellowed. He made his way 
to the forward hatch cursing. 

Uncle Paea’s bare feet clung to the 
drenched heaving deck. His big, supple 
body swung and ducked to the frightened 
leaps of the Devon Lass. He had a kinship 
to the sea and no fear. His anger at being 
summoned at such a critical moment passed 
on the wings of the storm. Now that he had 
taken the matter into his own hands he was 
gay and confident of success. His plans 
were still confused. But in them murder 
played no part. He had all the Polynesian’s 
unconquerable aversion to sudden death, 
He depended upon his bare hands and his 
wits as he knew Scar-Face depended on his 
knife. He hung to the wheel and licked the 
salt water from his lips. Scar-Face was well 
and in the deckhouse; he couldn’t get away. 
The driving sheets of spray did not dim 
the pearl fisher’s vision of the satiny 
matched pearls, the ring and the gold watch 
he had secured too accidentally to call it 
stealing. 

The captain returned to his side. He 
breathed herd; the light of battle shone in 
his eyes. 

“No use” he 
come up.” 

He spoke in short gulps. The wind tore 
the words from his mouth and hurled them 
far to seaward. 

“You and I—worst—two boats.” 

The blackness of night and tempest drew 
about the fleeing ship. She seemed con- 
scious of her peril and tore quivering through 
the boiling seas while every straining plank 
screamed aloud for mercy. The banging 
of blocks and whistling lash of rope ends 
mingled with the blare of wind and water. 
Uncle Paea, staggering under the angry 
impact of the gale, heard McClatchy 
screeching hoarsely. ; 


a few steps forward. 


shouted. ‘‘They—won’t 


With a pipe an’ a glass an’ a big black lass, 
I’m boun’ fur muh happy home. 





The tune went in terrible harmony with 
the mad uproar. The pearl fisher knew he 
was at the rum, fortifying himself for battle. 
He smiled. He did not have to bother any 
more about plans. Scar-Face drunk and 
staggering made the solution of the problem 
play. He was glad he had taken the matter 
into his own hands. He smiled again. 
Then Houston cursed him for a fool and 
they hung to the whee! in grim silence. 

The storm howled between them in a wild 
sustained shriek. Behind, the great combers 
leaped upon the Devon Lass like white- 
maned wolves and howled that still 
escaped. The men were drenched by the 
stinging spray, shivering with cold. The 
agonizing ache of tense, straining muscles 
made them choke with nausea. The dark- 
ness pressed an actual weight upon their 
shoulders. It seemed the night would 
never end. 

At last the captain braced himself against 
Uncle Paea and took a quick backward 
glance. Out of the clamoring blackness 
leaped the greatest wolf in the pack, all 
flecked with phosphorescent foam. 

The knotted muscles on Houston’s arms 
tore the wheel through the pearl fisher’s 
strong fingers. 

“Give way, give way!” he shouted. 

The flying spokes nearly threw Uncle 
Paea from his feet. The captain glared 
upon him haggard and desperate. 

“Hang on” he screamed, “hang on for 
God’s sake!” 

The giant comber had caught the Devon 
Lass at last. In one wild moment it towered 
above her as if scorning to crush so small a 
thing. Then it descended a roaring torrent 
of destruction. 

The schooner lay upon her side; it seemed 
her heart had ceased to beat. The water 
foamed and gurgled in the scuppers; she 
sank deeper into the trough of the sea. 

Blind and breathless the two men clung 
to the wheel. About them surged the wreck 
of the galley and a wild mass of ropes and 
spars. Houston shouted and the pearl 
fisher caught one word: boats. The water 
receded slowly as if loath to lose its grip. 
The Devon Lass righted with sickening 
slowness. 

Already the captain clung to the forward 
hatch hammering and bellowing like a 
maniac. But Uncle Paea fought his way 
to the deckhouse and stared through the door. 

McClatchy hung out of the berth head 
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“Paea, you cursed black thief,’ he croaked wildly, “‘give it back to me! 


I tell you, mine! 





It’s mine, 
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down. Houston’s thick blue rum _ bottle 
bobbed emptily against the legs of the table. 
A sudden lurch of the schooner sent the 
water gushing toward the bunk. The 
bottle ducked just out of reach of the 
trader’s limp fingers that seemed reaching 
toward it in ghastly futile effort. 

The pearl fisher braced his feet against 
the sill where the water rushed in and out 
whispering and chuckling. Then as the 
schooner rolled he dived inward, seized the 
trader by the waist and staggered to the 
deck. It was deserted. One boat remained. 
The other was gone and with it Houston 
and the crew. 

Uncle Paea looked at the limp body in 
his arms and hesitated. He was stunned 
by the sudden turn of affairs. He remem 
bered the omen of Doody’s pareu. His 
shoulders twitched with superstitious fear. 
It had been a warning from the gods, a 
threat of vengeance if he abandoned their 
counsel. And he had defied it; impatient 
of delay he had worked out his own 
destruction. 

The Devon Lass rolled like a ball of lead 
between the wind and waves. She seemed 
to flatten and settle in the water. A frenzy 
of delirium fell upon Uncle Paea. He sup- 
ported the trader with one hand and thrust 
him hither and thither, abusing him, order 
ing him to help, offering him as a sacrifice 
to appease the gods he had angered. He 
knew that he must lower the boat, and 
worked feverishly. He placed McClatchy 
in the bottom and packed the oars on top 
to keep him down. For the moment he 
thought of him as the actual treasure which 
must be saved as evidence, the reason for his 
defiance. 

At last he swung himself over the side of 
the settling schooner praying aloud, offering 
the matched pearls, the watch, the ring and 
Scar-Face Tom McClatchy if the tempest 
would abate and his presumption be for- 
given. A moment the stern light of the 
Devon Lass shone brightly, then all was lost 
in the thick smother of storm. 

Uncle Paea bailed like a man distracted. 
The oars were useless and there was no help 
in Scar-Face. It seemed days instead of 
hours that the storm had raged; every nerve 
in the pearl fisher’s body cried aloud for 
sleep. He wept and sang alternately. But 
still he toiled. At times he had a glimmer of 
reason and then it seemed his gods had not 
quite deserted him. For McClatchy lay at 





his feet and beneath the dirty rum-stained 
shirt was hidden the matched pearls, the 
ring, and the watch secured too accidentally 
to call it stealing. 

At last he smelled a freshness not born 
of the salt winds of the tempest, and saw a 
bright rift in the lowering blackness. 
Slowly in that gray expanse of water he 
picked out a quarter where the grayness 
seemed to thicken. Little by little there 
came to his ears a sound deeper and more 
threatening than the screaming roar of the 
storm—the long booming roll of breakers. 

The boat was lifted out of darkness into 
dim light. The pearl fisher stared with 
starting eyes. He knew it to be the barrier 
reef of Tahiti. Heavy spray hung over the 
combers like smoke, the sound of their fall 
upon the reef rolled like thunder out to sea. 

Uncle Paea shook the trader furiously, 
then thrust the bailing can into his lifeless 
hands. He seized the oars and strove with 
desperate strength. McClatchy made two 
helpless dips into the air and dropped the 
can. The pearl fisher snatched up the cup 
and hurled it back like a weapon. The i 
strong twining fingers of the current caught 
the boat. They were sucked into that ring 
of foam and haze and thunder. 

Of this passage Uncle Paea remembered 

little, Scar-Face McClatchy nothing at all. 
The first great wave bore them clean over 
the reef and shook them from the boat like 
marbles from a box. A second plucked 
them back and licked them clean of gar- 
ments in its greedy effort. The third carried 
them triumphantly into the lagoon. 

McClatchy was hurled violently against 
the pearl fisher. The outgoing water 
cracked their heads together with stunning 
force. But the danger and sudden immer- 
sion cleared Uncle Paea’s faculties. He 
clutched at his enemy with his left hand 
and swam strongly for the beach. The 
trader hung across his shoulder a dead 
weight of flesh. A great green wave flecked 
his black head with foam and clamored to 
suck him into the current that boiled out 
over the reef like a millrace. The pearl 
fisher was a brave swimmer and had a strong 
incentive. A few more strokes and the wave 
dashed harmlessly upon the beach where 
they lay in exhausted insensibility. 

The storm passed by. The sun rose 
and the sea tumbled bluely in the clear light 
of morning. The grateful heat warmed 
Uncle Paea into wakefulness. He scrambled 




















to his feet. Around the bend of the beach 
a house gleamed white amid the green of 
palms. He saw the smoke for the morning 
coffee rise up from the chimney thin and 
straight. Gazing hungrily he stepped upon 
the trader’s foot. 

Scar-Face Tom McClatchy »roveled in 
the warm sand and groaned. Then he 
flapped his bony chest with sodden salt- 
wrinkled hands and stood upright in a rush. 

“Pve been robbed!” he croaked wildly. 
“Paea, you cursed black thief, give it back 
to me! It’s mine, I tell you, mine!” 

So Uncle Paea saw that his labor had 
been in vain. After all his toil and travail 


the belt and its disputed treasure, the 
money, the matched pearls, the gorgeous 
ring and the gold watch he picked up so 
easily it could not be called stealing, lay at 
the bottom of the sea, playthings for the 
fishes. 


He had come up out of the dangers 
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of the deep naked, bearing only his bitterest 
enemy. When the gods counseled patience 
he had seen fit to disobey. 

The fair world of blue sea, green island 
and bright sky turned black before his eyes. 
He thought of Papahue waiting at Faa-aroa, 
his broken faith to the French buyer and 
his debts in Papeete. Then he saw Mc- 
Clatchy staggering weakly, stimulated by 
his rage, reaching a clenched hand to the 
small of his naked back. Uncle Paea threw 
back his head and laughed aloud. His 
heart felt lighter. A burnished glimmer of 
light seemed to flicker far inland to the 
green peaks washed clean by the rain. 

“Noatu, Scar-Face!’ he chuckled. 
“Never mind, it doesn’t matter.” 

He shook himself free of the trader’s clutch- 
ing fingers and quoted his American friend. 

“Might you stan’ it if I does” he smiled, 
and limped away up the beach. 





The Trail 


By CAMILLA L. KENYON 


When summer’s at her tawny prime 


(O warm brown hills, a-thirst for rain !) 


Then hey, my heart! for it is time 
We took the trail again. 


Time to fare forth upon the way 
That faint and far through alpine mazes 


Winds on, a slender thread of gray, 
Where the lean panther slinks and gazes. 


Our smoke shall dusk the evening air 


Beside still tarns. 


Earth-couched we lie 


Beneath stark pines that murmur there 
An endless antique lullaby. 

With morn adventure beckons on. 
To pacing hoofs the pass rings hollow. 


Far on the trail my heart is gone— 


O feet, ’tis time to follow! 

















Yosemite Ialls, California 


Cloud-Mist 


By HAROLD SYMMES 


A burst of molten silver, born 
Of mountain snow, 

That bears the beauty of the morn 
Within its flow. 


A wave of streaming white that falls, 


And, falling, flings 
Against the gray old granite walls 
Its silver wings. 


A whitened fire from out the sky, 
Whose arrowed strands 


In sunlight gleam and flash and die, 
Like earth-hurled brands. 


A rush as surges of the sea 
That, dashing, wakes 
Dull echoes of a musketry 

Where’re it breaks. 


A river turned to cloud-mist, blown 
By every breath, 

Yet coming to its crystal own 
After death. 


























Nevada Falls, Yosemite 


Wild Waters 


By HaroLtp SYMMES 


Like outburst volcanic A furious leaping, 
Of forces titanic Her dank sides now steeping 
She flings her white storm-flood With froth of her spray-drift, 
far forth on the air; with fangs of her spume. 
A body stupendous, 
Some wild thing tremendous, Beneath, a wild boiling, 
That leaps like a beast Blind surging and roiling, 
from its high mountain lair. Mad glory of power, 
mad glory of might; 
In white anger breaking, Wild frenzy of forces, 
Her drenched mane outshaking, Fresh burst from their sources, 
She roars as she pours down White blood of the mountains 


a thundercloud doom; in unbridled flight. 

















Evening at Mirror Lake, Yosemite 


In the Silver Firs 
By CHARLES KEELER 


The silver tirs are silent, as the moon 
Peers thro’ the darkness o’er the mountain rim, 
And hushed voices haunt the shadows dim; 
The poor-will iterates his mournful tune, ) 
The brooklet gurgles low its ghostly rune, 
The choir of zephyrs chant their evening hymn 
As all the vestal stars their tapers trim; 
O night of nights, thou bringst a glorious boon! 


For I have builded a pavilion rare, 
A haunt of dreams amid the whispering pines, 
A bower of boughs of incense past compare 
That glisten as the moon upon them shines; 
Here nature wild and free shall be my guest— 
Reloved night, God watches while I rest! 
















Winter Moonlight on Yosemite Falls 


A Night Scene 


By CHARLES KEELER 


Hoar walls of granite, sweeping leagues in air, 
With pallid ghost-lights gleaming in the gloom 
Upon their awful battlements that loom 
Upward amid familiar stars aflare, 
Brilliant and wild, framed glorious past compare, 
Spell all the world as at the day of doom 
When spirits issue from the granite womb 
With arms love lock’d and clinging lips so fair. 


O then what chanting of wild streams that leap 
Down fearful cliffs, what singing of hoar trees 

Uprearing duskily their shafts that keep 
High guardian vigils! O what mysteries 

Crowd the vast solitude until I seem 

A phantom wandering love-lost in a dream. 











The Losing of 
Terence McGuire 


By ALBERT EUGENE WRIGHT 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


HEN Clawson _ took 
charge of the reclamation 
plans of the Baja Cali- 
fornia Cattle and Land 
Company, he gathered 
to himself two assistant engineers. Henley, 
who had just completed the Canadian branch 
of the Milk River System, took the irrigation 
end. He had made high scientific honors 
in Cornell, but his academic theories had 
been fortunately pulverized in the mill of 
practice and restated on the larger data of 
the field as a laboratory. The other 
assistant, who was to build the levees, and 
handle the men and teams on all the work, 
was Johnny Burk, who came out from 
Yuma. He was a Marysville lad, raised 
among the island plantations of the San 
Joaquin, and had got his engineering train- 
ing in the Colorado floods. As Clawson told 
the general manager, ‘Johnny knows all 
the tricks of dump-cars, and track, and pile- 
drivers, and a lot of essential things Henley 
and I missed out on at Cornell. And when 
it comes to moving dirt—well, anything from 
a No. 1 slip to a five-yard dredger is an 
instrument of music to Johnny Burk!” 

Of all the boasted comradeships of boy- 
hood and youth there is none that kindles 
more friendly feeling than the comradeship 
of young engineers who plan some world- 
beating scheme for the mining of gold or 
the reclamation of lands, except the feeling 
between the same men when, after months of 
work on one project, they see a prospect of 
actual construction. It was a solid ring of 
three that assembled every night in Claw- 
son's office for consultation and smoke. 

Clawson pushed aside a pile of maps and 
leaned across the drafting table toward his 
two subordinates. 

“There’s ten years’ work there for us 
three—if only our unenlightened board of 
Royal Brass Collars will dig up the sinews. 
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All we want now is their certified check- 
mark, and no one will have to show us 
where to head in. Expect the V. P. and a 
couple of big directors—accompanied by 
counsel, Tuesday, via San Diego. Private 
car. The old man will be there at the train, 
in the busy attire of a general manager on a 
Tuesday, with the company’s new Holstein- 
Friesian Six-Cylinder, and take ’em all to 
breakfast at nine-thirty. About eleven they’ll 
all come down to the office, wholly unex- 
pected, and find three very earnest young 
men with expensive white shirts and no ties 
figuring canal bills without even the makin’s 
in sight!” 

“It'll be a great day” said the more 
slender of the two assistants, so doubtfully 
that the others broke in: 

“Tt’s not your funeral, Angel-child, with 
your three alternative canal systems each 
costing less than t’other two put together! 
You don’t suppose the Baja California 
Sociedad is going to leave half a million 
bench-lands dry when pesos fifteen hundred 
thousand will grow quelite higher’n your 
head, will they?” 

Disregarding the angel child’s protest the 
assistant engineer in charge of drainage 
continued: 

“It’s the bottoms, my boy. It’s the 
removal of the untimely drainage from your 








bench-land storm sewers, it’s the diking of 
the main Pescadero and the correction of 
every pestiferous little wash that gullies 
your precious bench-lands!” 

The chief engineer quelled an insurrection 
in the slender assistant’s eyes, and whis- 
pered “If he’ll only talk like that Tuesday! 
Johnny Burk’s an orator. Listen!” 

Burk continued. 

“Thirty-eight miles of levees, six districts, 
twelve cattle camps, one superintendent’s 
launch, and two gasoline cattle ships—” 

“Yes” broke in the “child” fluently, 
“plying in and out among the ragged 
vestiges of your thirty-eight levees and other 
statistical districts, camps and launches, 
taking off the cattlhk—‘cows and _ calves 
first, gentlemen!’—and conveying same to 
my precious benches! Wait till a genuine 
Mexican flood descends. Why, you just 
ought to see the Susquehanna valley after 
a flood. When I was a kid I crossed the 
whole bottom, two miles and more, stepping 
on poles—the ignorant natives call ’em saw 
logs—packed in tight in the sand.” 

“T guess, my son” said Clawson, filling 
his pipe, “that when it comes to floods we 
will ask humbly and not expound to Johnny 
Burk. Johnny, inform the irrigator that 
there was once a flood on the lower 
Colorado.” 

“There was that’? admitted Rurk, his eye 
kindling. He had every reason to remember 
the great break and the greater break and 
the last greatest break that had furnished 
him a training in the construction of dikes, 
the quarrying of rock, the uninterrupted 
loading of gravel trains, the rapid laying 
of track, and most of all the handling of large 
mixed gangs on rush work without confusion, 
But for the treacherous Colorado he would 
still be hunting government section corners 
that never were set, and building wooden 
county bridges, as J. Burk, surveyor. 

“What are you chuckling about, Burk?” 
asked Clawson. ‘‘Your palmiest days are 
over, Johnny. You'll never spend your 
forty thousand a week again! Anyway, not 
on this job.” 

“No” said Burk, gravely, “’tis not the 
millions we spent or the job, ’tis the men 
we had, and what the child would call ‘th’ 
irresistless enthoosiasm 0’ mutual co-opera- 


tion” Twas a _ touchin’ sight to see 
McGuire co-operatin’ with his _ thirty 
hombres and a gravel train. The way 


Terence starched and ironed the main levee 





Albert Eugene Wright 


with his pouter-pigeon gravel spreader was 
worth coming to see.” 

“Terence McGuire?” exclaimed the child. 
“Couple of fingers gone, a two weeks’ 
beard, and a weakness for strong drink?” 

“The same” said Burk. ‘Where did you 
ever meet with Terence? I didn’t think 
he’d risk stopping in the States.” 

“Didn’t” said the child. ‘‘He was fore- 
man of Canucks on the Canadian division, 
Milk river canal. Could handle Greeks or 
Hindoos equally well. Best foreman I ever 
had. I offered him a good job here when we 
turned over that project but he said he 
thought he would go to Australia.” 

Burk grinned. “Funny McGuire didn’t 
sigh for old Mexico! Why, I met one of his 
Mexican friends in town only yesterday 
who inquired tenderly for him. An _ ex- 
convict, just returned from three years in 
Porfirio’s army. Formerly in the rurales.” 

“Can’t be same McGuire” sighed the 
child. “My McGuire feared not powder 
in yellow paper, neither regarded gendarmes 
in red coats. Your McGuire appears to 
desire six states between himself and an 
ex-rurale! But why did you let him go, 
when we were going to need him within 
three years right here in Baja Cal.?” 

“Let him go! Wait till I tell you about 
the troublesome losing of a good Irishman. 

“At the time when McGuire departed the 
works” began Burk, pulling comfortably at 
his pipe, “there was a force of over nine 
hundred men in the Lower Camp, eight 
miles south of the line. For you must 
know that the Colorado had been in flood 
eight months beyond her usual time, and had 
been pouring through a breach in the allu- 
vial bank all that time, and the winter rise 
was due most any day. The rock gangs had 
finally closed the breach, and we settled 
down to the less exciting job of filling out 
embankments, muck-trenching about half 
the levees and gravelling their slopes. For 
this work we kept the whole force, which 
was about half Mexican /ombres and half 
American railroad hands. We had, to 
police this international situation, six or 
eight rurales, a couple of Mexican customs 
officers, and a proud old special Judge 
of the First Instance. He had officiated 
previously at a couple of hangings early in 
the year, but by the time the last break 
was closed, business was mostly small 
thefts and large sentences to Ensenada. It 
was on that job I learned that the American 
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tendency is bootleg and guns, while the 
penchant Mexicaine is knives and loot. 

“T regret here to state that Terence 
McGuire loved, next to his job, a wee snip 
of Yuma Red Eye, and on his off-days he 
used to dress up and take the work-train 
into Yuma for a Sunday time. He always 
returned promptly, reporting to me with a 
votive offering of a full pint flask which he 
had literally bootlegged past the sharpest 
of inspectors. But his convivial propensi- 
ties proved his undoing, as you shall hear. 

“About that time the Great Muck Trench 
Consputation was at its height. The war 
department engineers favored the outer toe 
of the levees; the irrigation service thought 
about the middle; while we, the railroad 
engineers on the job, argued for the land 
side which, though abhorrent to theory, was 
the only possible place, on accour: of the 
water being already high on the river side. 
The wire to attend the big chin fight 
came Saturday and took me to Los for three 
days, and as it was a private car conference 
I quit half an hour early to dress up to my 
name and station. That meant a real 
recktie and a blue serge suit at the very 
least, and I dove into my tent and pro- 
ceeded to lay out said articles. But nowhere 
could I find my battered old suitcase I kept 
my best clothes in. Then I remembered hav- 
ing set it outside that same morning, when 
Manuel did out the tent—it was no ordi- 
nary grading camp, that! Manuel should 
be properly rowed for not bringing it in. 

“But outside the tent no clothes were to be 
found. Evidently the suitcase had been 
seen there and proved too easy a mark 
for some thieving cholo. Here was a bit of 
work for those lazy rurales. 

“There was nothing for it, of course, at 
that late hour, but to loot my assistant’s 
locker. He was a fine big chap and only 
required the legs turned up at the bottom a 
bit. It was a popular London smoke suit, 
‘cut swagger’ for a college boy, and I began 
to feel proud. The owner came in just 
in time to congratulate my looks and my 
nerve and help me cram a pajama or two 
into a ticky little valise he had, while I 
explained the situation. The Yuma work- 
train was standing at the little garifa and I 
had just time to report the theft to the guard, 
an evil-looking Mexican who was called 
Pedro as short for Gummesindo Escerra. 

“There was a slow gleam in the little 
scoundrel’s eye as he took down my descrip- 
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tion with a respectful Si, senor, after every 
item. I gave him the value as a hundred 
pesos Mexican, and like a fool slipped him 
a couple of real dollars and gave him some 
strong talk on what I would do to him if he 
failed to do the same to the alleged low- 
browed son of Belial that stole my good 
clothes. Oh, there was a lot of it, lasting 
till the work-train pulled out. As I looked 
back and saw the slouchy heathen fingering 
the cartridges in his belt and saying, ‘All- 
aright, meester’ and ‘Si, senior’ and grinning 
like a Mexican, with my money in his 
clothes and my words taken down in his 
little bbok—there’s no use talkin’, gentlemen, 
I felt like a deputy rurale myself. 

“As we rumbled along toward Yuma I 
looked through the train for McGuire. It 
was his Saturday for a blow-out. ‘Mc- 
Guire? W’y, ’e went up on the 2:35’, the 
brakie assured me. ‘’E got ’ot when I sce ’is 
and asked ‘im was ’e a _ wiskey 
drummer. ’E couldn’t let me ’ave my little 
fun.’ He was a nice little British brakeman 
not to press his little joke! 

“Well, what really happened at the 
conference of the Muck Trenches would 
make a book quite unlike the well-known 
report of the same. How the war depart- 
ment in blue broadcloth did battle with the 
irrigation service in green khaki with such 
crushing defeat on both that the 
railroad company in London Smoke was 
left in full possession of the muck trench 
as built, were things not fully embodied 
in the minutes. It was a famous victory. 

“T got back on the work early Wednesday 
morning of the next week, and before going 
to my tent inquired at the garita for my lost 
suitcase. Had they found my suitcase? 
‘Si, senor. That was good. And the 
thief, who was he? ‘No se, senor.’ And 
where was friend Pedro of the garita? It 
appeared that Pedro had departed for 
Ensenada on the Pacific with the prisoner 
and one rurale. That was great business. 
Such dispatch I had never before thought 
possible. You know how it is, when a thing 
is told you for straight you never think of 
its being crooked. So I walked over on the 
levee feeling sorry for the poor hombre 
on his 250-mile trail to prison, and never 
once thought of its being a white man, much 
less an Irishman and my own foreman! 

“Tt was the owner of my borrowed clothes 
that saw me coming and met me with the 
horrible details just explodin’ from his lips. 
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“Terence always returned across the line promptly; he bootlegged Red Eye past the sharpest of inspectors” 


“ “McGuire! he shouted. ‘Two years for a 
measly little old suitcase! Two years in a 
mucky little old greaser garrison in Ense- 
nada and find yourself. Ain’t it hell?’ 

“T told him it undoubtedly was hell, but 
wasn’t true. I'd never believe it of Terence. 
Besides, two years for a fifty-dollar crime 
was impossible. Three months’ guardhouse 
was reasonable. 

“Refuse to believe it all you want, but 
here’s the counts. Stealing effects to value 
over 100 pesos, six months; importation of 
bad whisky contrary to penal code 1736, 
six months; resistin’ officer in charge of 
duties, one year three months, or two years 
three months all told. Now, ain’t it hell?’ 


“He told me how he was way down on 
Section Eleven and only heard of the busi- 
ness when he came up the night before to 





camp. The rest of us were junketing up to 
Los Angeles and so there had been no one 
to speak for McGuire. He spoke for him- 
self. But his remarks concerning a certain 
‘low down, lyin’, black-haired son o’ sin, 
not fit to be thrusted with a carthridge belt,’ 
helped his cause little if any. As to the 
theft, he’d ‘lave it to ’im as owned them 
alleged articles. The court refused to 
delegate its powers in this way, however. 
McGuire was less effective in his defense re- 
garding the liquid, but insisted ‘it was wholly 
personal and medical and not as a_ bev- 
erage.’ As to resisting arrest, he denied the 
charge in toto. His denial carried short, 
however, against the elaborate evidence 
of Pedro of the garita, whose shots had been 
heard by many witnesses and who was able 
to point to several holes in McGuire’s coat 
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inflicted as he pursued the wild Americano. 
And this officer and informer was now 
twelve hours on his way to Ensenada with 
one guard and my best foreman! 

“That was a Jonah day on the main levee, 
with a new gravel foreman to break in in 
McGuire’s place, a string of dump-cars to 
pull out of the ditch, and a disabled steam- 
shovel to worry into shape. You wouldn’t 
think so many mechanical casualties could 
accumulate in only three days without 
Terence and me. It was hard to face the 
job with no McGuire. 

“Not till after supper that night did I get 
time for a straight look at this whole 
McGuire business. In the first place, I 
couldn’t see why, if Terence wanted my 
effects, he should bring me back an empty 
suitcase. But if he meant well by me, where 
again were my two suits of good clothes? 
That story of Pedro’s too, about resisting 
arrest, sounded fishy. Terence never came 
home in that shape before. I was just 
thinking about the other charge against 
poor old McGuire, that he was bootlegging 
whisky into camp, when my eye wandered 
to a soap box in the corner, on which were 
ranged eight empty pint flasks, all tokens of 
Terence’s good-fellowship, and there with 
the dead ones a real quart never touched! 
Moreover, the neck was stuck through a 
sheet of paper which had written on it 
‘Mister O’ Burke, with compt. T. McG.’ 

“There’s no use talkin’, gentlemen, when 
I read those words and nipped a bit from 
Terence’s bottle, the heart sort of went out of 
me to remember my suspicions just enter- 
tained of my brave foreman. What was 
two suits of clothes compared to two years 
penal servitude in Mexico? Pedro had been 
tipped off by me besides, and had probably 
lied like a Mexican. Then I remembered 
that McGuire had taken some sort of a 
scunner to Pedro, to whom he always 
referred as ‘that black-haired son o’ sin,’ 
and in a tone of voice that meant some- 
thing, but did not lead you to ask what. 

“Clearing my judicial mind with more of 
the bottle’s contents, I found there was 
nothing left of the charges against McGuire 
—except a sentence of two years and three 
months. I stopped discussin’ and began to 
act. It was agreed, with myself, that the 
first thing to do, as in any sort of wreck, 
was to go where the wreck lay and view the 
remains. You can tell then what sort of 
tackle will pull ’er out of the ditch. I 
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resolved first to go where 


and then to apply my 
river Improvements to the 


Terence was, 
knowledge of 
matter of his 
rescue. 

“It didn’t take half an hour to get ready 
for what I judged would be a four-day trip. 
Ten pounds of salted flour for me and a sack 
of crushed barley for my two ponies made 
light going. I got my 38 caliber automatic 
from its hiding-place—for it was contraband 
in Mexico—and slipped a hundred and 
twenty dollars in gold into the slots I had 
once had sewed into my cartridge belt. 
Besides this, nothing, except a pocket full 
of prunes from the commissary and maybe 
a package of raisins. Yes, there was one 
other thing a deputy marshal’s star that had 
been issued to me nearly a year before when 
I was on the reservation levee on the 
American side. I found it with the gun, 
and as I was about to go on police duty I 
pinned it on as a matter of course. 

“By eight o’clock I was ready, leaving 
word that I was off for the upper heading 
for a few days, and not to send for me but to 
go to my assistant if anything was wanted. 

“Tt was fairly dark, as the moon hadn’t 
come up yet, and no one but the guard 
noticed my departure. It was nothing to 
him if one of the engineers chose to go to 
the upper heading in the cool of the day 
with two horses. The road was easy to 
follow, in fact there was but one possible 
trail leading west toward Ensenada, and 
that was a recently cleared road along the 
north side of the Alamo river. For when the 
Colorado broke loose, the larger part of 
the overflow followed the old Alamo 
channel, flowing west for sixty miles and 
then north into Salton sea. As the south 
bank of the Alamo was low, it overflowed 
in fifty places and streamed away southwest 
to Volcano Lake and so to the gulf, cutting 
off all trails south of the Alamo. 

“As I rode along the dark trail through 
swarms of mosquitos and bigger and 
sharper night-flies that sting your face like 
sleet, I outlined a plan of attack. The 
party ahead of me was four mules and three 
men, good for about fifteen miles a day. 
I was two horses and one man, and could 
fairly double that. By riding till twelve that 
night and starting at daylight next morning 
I could make their second camp on the 
following night. Thirty miles would bring 
me out near Fisher’s Landing, on the north 
bank of the Alamo and not over two miles 





























“How was I going to bribe two Mexicans, in charge of a prisoner, with only $120?” 


from the United States line. I wondered if 
Pedro knew how near to freedom he was 
taking his prisoner. That suggested the 
first feasible line of action I had yet hit on. 
To bribe my faithful Pedro some more, and 
have Terence make his own getaway while 
we drank his health in Old Bourbon! 
It’s wonderful how clear this plan became 
as I made camp that night. No gun- 
play, no hard feelings; just a couple of 
double-eagles around and everybody happy. 


“Next morning the holes in my little 


scheme began to show up. Did you ever 
make fortillas? Just flour and salt made 
into dough as stiff as you can make it and 
patted out flat till it’s about a sixteenth of 
an inch thick and ten inches across. If it is 
then tough enough so you can’t tear it with 
your fingers you’re a good cook. It takes 
almost twenty minutes to get a tortilla to 
this stage. You then deftly pick it up by 
one edge and toss it, like sailing a pie plate, 
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into the hottest part of a bed of coals. Then 
every ten seconds for five minutes you dip 
two fingers down in the fire to get a good 
grip on the edge and flip the tortilla over. 
When properly made, the tortilla looks, 
feels and eats like a disk of white pasteboard, 
but more nourishing. Six of these articles 
are a fair breakfast, so you see there was a 
little time for reflection. I decided that 
Terence was a fool. I reached a similar 
conclusion about one other. How was I 
going to,bribe two Mexicans in charge of a 
prisoner, with only $120? Why, this was a 
month’s trip for them, with a promotion if 
they delivered their man. If they lost 
McGuire en route, by Mexican law the 
prisoner’s sentence would be theirs, two 
years apiece. The shorter and the uglier 
way of course occurred to me, but practically 
the homicide of two Mexican officials— 
which forcible rescue would probably 
involve—was too serious a job for me, if I 
was a marshal on home soil. 

“T looked in vain for a solution that would 
free McGuire. I still had the advantage 
of my two ponies who nuzzled up to me 
just as they used to do in the old days before 
I went on wild man-chases. Little did 
(Queen and Rosie realize the fool that their 
kind master was that minute. That was 
no time for turning back, so for no other 
reason than that I had started to find 
Terence McGuire, I kept the west road. 
The beggars ahead made better time than 
I anticipated, and at nightfall I could see 
by their tracks, which had blown partly 
full of dust, that they were still three or four 
hours ahead. I was sorry, because a 
daylight parley with my three friends was 
what I wanted. I didn’t know, as I lay 
and cursed my fool expedition that night, 
how sweet it was of my guardian angel to 
hold back my ponies and keep three hours 
between me and my prey until the morrow. 

“The next morning I started at six, riding 
merrily on three eleven-inch tortillas, and 
urged the wiry little horses into something 
like a trot, and all my attention was taken 
up in ducking mesquite branches that 
reached down to claw an eye out. The 
brush was getting thicker and the trail less 
and less plain, I was thinking, when all of 
a sudden, as I swayed in the saddie and took 
a Mexican willow full in the face as a matter 
of choice between that and a prickly gray 
hop weed, my trusty Queen horse dug her 
heels into the turf and came to a full stop. 
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I was rider enough to stop at the same time, 
and sure lucky, too, for the road dropped 
off a sheer ten feet right before my eyes, 
and I looked down into swift yellow water 
a hundred yards wide. My first instinct 
was to look for a ford, but the Alamo is a 
stream with small grade, and wobbles back 
and forth from year to year, always with one 
bank cutting away with deep water under 
it, and the other side a shallow flat six feet 
deep with Colorado silt. The only way to 
ford such a stream is with a boat. As I 
watched I came near trying it against my 
will, for six feet of bank crumbled away 
in front of me to within six inches of my 
horse’s forefeet. The good little horse 
trembled but didn’t offer to move till I 
turned her around and went carefully back 
on the trail looking for tracks of my party. 

“The river had taken a random turn to 
the northwest, you see, during high water, 
and had cut off the old road. I was then 
not over a mile and a half from the 
boundary. Here was the whole thing 
thrown into my hands—if only the new 
channel carried far enough north, and if 
Pedro failed to see the boundary monu- 
ments! Finding the new trail a hundred 
yards back I hurried along with all the 
caution I could use. I felt the blood 
tingling in my boots and grinned at the 
lucky turn that river had taken. At last 
I caught a glint of white that no one who 
had never been on a _ boundary survey 
could have caught. It was a boundary 
monument a full half-mile on the right. 
Pedro’s trail led halfway between two 
monuments, and his tracks led still north- 
ward across the line! 

“T put the spurs into my horse then, and 
turned Rosie loose to follow at will. I 
wanted to make sure of my quarry now 
before the river turned south again, or 
offered a place to ford. The river had cut 
back into more open ground now, and the 
trail hugged the mesa. The tracks of 
Pedro’s outfit were fresh and I expected 
to run on the party at every turn of the road. 
The tracks stopped suddenly and _ led 
through the brush toward the river. Queen 
and I went crashing after them regardless 
of thorny brush. It was sure a wise man 
that said every animal and plant of the 
desert has thorns! 

“When I reached the river it was a busy 
scene that met my eyes. Under Terence was 
a lean little gray mule up to his belly in the 


























muck, and Terence’s feet tied together under 
the poor beast. In fear lest the animal 
drown, my foreman of gravel trains had 
reached up to the limb of a cottonwood tree 
and was holding on most humanely. Out 
in the brink was Pedro, bridle in hand, 
up to his waist, urgin’ the faithful gray to 
follow on and breast the ragin’ main, while 
behind was the rurale sweatin’ to pry the 
object of their efforts out of three feet of 
mud. Both officers had laid aside weapons, 
Pedro because he was about to swim the 
Alamo, and Man Friday because his work 
was warm. My interruption was timely. 

“So great was the volume of strong talk 
from the three that I dismounted beside 
their cast-off battery before they saw me. 
Pedro was too far in the mud to require 
attention, but I directed the movements of 
Man Friday with the air of a general fore- 
man condescendin’ to details. 

“Vou, muchacho, with the long reach and 
big club, take your cuchillo and scuttle this 
craft. There’s a line foul under her keel.’ 

“T needed only to make the suggestive 
movement that one avoids making when 
talking to an armed man, and the rurale 
jumped into the mud. He reached under 
the gray mule as I bid him and cut the rope 
between McGuire’s feet. Terence hung 
tight to the limb and pulled his feet up out 
of the mud and looked at me under his arm. 

* ‘Hooly mither av saints!’ he yelled, 


‘Misther O’Burk, for the love av the sthars 








“T dismounted beside their cast-off battery before they saw me” 





foreigners 
purloinin’ an ‘American citizen and_per- 
manently crookin’ av ‘is two legs!’ 


and sthripes kill these desp’rite 


“““Terence’ says I severely, ‘where’s me 
best clothes?’ says I. ‘I’m two days and 
more from home, and I want ’em,’ I says. 
‘Come ashore, ye bad man, an’ explain how 
I come to have a pint of good whisky in me 
coat pocket, and look ye don’t injure the 
good beast ye are standin’ on and about to 
make a gang-plank of’ I says. 

‘“McGuire came ashore, rubbing his sore 
knees, and before he could speak I fixed him 
with my eye. ‘Terence McGuire, raise 
your right hand to the square.’ He did it. 
‘Do you swear to uphold the constitution of 
the United States and of this commonwealth 
of California? Good. Take down your 
‘and. You’re an assistant deputy marshal 
now. Assume these badges of your ratin’ 
me kind friend Pedro has bequeathed to 
you, and assist me in tne performance of me 
manly duty!’ 

“Then I addressed whom it most con- 
cerned, throwing back my shoulders aad 
showing my star. ‘Pedro Gummesindo Es- 
cerra, and John Doe, name unknown, I 
arrest ye both, for wrongfully importin’ 
four dutiable animals into the United States, 
for feloniously restrainin’ the liberty of an 
American citizen, an’ for resistin’ an officer 
in the pursuit of duty.’ 

“Terence grinned. I turned so_ the 
prisoners couldn’t see, and grinned a bit, 
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“We set Pedro on the gray mule, because 


that was the only animal used to having a man’s feet tied under him” 





too. He jerked a glance toward my two 


very own property, too,’ sung Terence.’ I 
sain Pion had to buy him for thirty-iive gold or else 


walk! An’ here am I arrestin’ of a couple 


were equally dutiable and 
laughed. ‘An’ that little gray mule is me 
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av black-haired sons 
the baste!’ 

“By the time Pedro came ashore, assisted 
by a line generously thrown him by Terence, 
the gray mule had laid his head down in the 
mud and given up all hope. ’Twas a fair 
engineerin’ problem to drag him back 
on the track without breakin’ the neck of 
"im. When this professional job was accom- 
plished and accepted by the engineer in 
charge, we set Pedro on the gray mule, 
because that was the only animal we had 
who was used to having a man’s feet tied 
under him. It was only about nine o’clock, 
and by pounding the four mules over the 
back we could reach Calexico by night. 
You can bet we kept well north of the line, 
too. Terence and I, on my two ponies, held 
in the rear and kept the outfit moving. 

“ “Before we get back’ McGuire 
solemnly, ‘’tis fitting for you to know the 
details of my crimes.’ He sort of gulped, 
but there was aye a glint in his blue eye as 
he went on. 

““*Whin I was runnin’ to catch the early 
thrain to Yuma on Saturday last, I see your 
ould sample case lyin’ outside your tent, 
and thinks I, Mr. O’Burke has thrown that 
article away, I thinks, whereas it would 
easy accommodate three quarts, I thinks, 
which bein’ round are inconvenient in the 
boot top. So I makes for the train wid your 
property under me arm. An’ ¢hat black an’ 
crooked son o’ sin was standin’ in the door 
a-watchin’ of me ivery movement! 

““*Whin I got to Yuma and went to stow 
away a couple of Old Bourbons, there was 
your two suits o’ clothes in th’ empty 
valise! The barkeep made ’em in a bundle 
for me and I sent ’em back by that im- 
pert’nent young brake bhoy on the work- 
train.’ 

“Tt was clear now that the brakeman had 
left the bundle on the garita platform, and 
Pedro, whose naturally crooked eye saw 
here both clothes and revenge at a stroke, 
had gathered it in. If caught he would have 
said the clothes were being held for duties. 
I explained these things to Terence, who 
went on: 

“ “Whin I got back I jumped the thrain at 
the yard switch, just t’ avoid th’ appearance 
av evil, as Father Mafferty says, and cut 
down to your quarthers, to lave a bit av this 
same for ye. As I came out av the tent, 


” sin for importin’ 


says 


this Paythro collars me, an’ humorously 
shoots me coat full av holes whilest walkin’ 
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me to the guard-house. ©’ course that fool 
packin’ case was in me hand, and two 
quarts of the goods in it. The rest ye 
know, Misther O’Burke, an’ be the janial 
light o’ yer eye I see that all’s well.’”’ 

Burk paused to relight his pipe, and the 
chief engineer asked: ‘‘Yes, but Johnny, 
how could you take six head of Mexican 
stock into Calexico without getting pulled 
for one hundred and eighty duty?” 

“TY foresaw that difficulty” said Burk, 
‘‘and left the whole six and Man Friday too, 
at the Boundary ranch, a mile east of town. 
We had naught against the poor rurale, and 
my friend, the ranch foreman, took him on, 
promising to keep him busy on the American 
side. I told the foreman to cross the mules 
and horses that night, and he arranged to 
send my horses back to the lower works. 
Terence presented him with a small gray 
mule, too, as a token of our regard. The 
good man asked no questions and fed us a 
real supper with regular ham and eggs and 
boiled cabbage and hot biscuits. After 
three days on tortillas and prunes, try a 
whirl at good Chinese-cooked grub and be 
glad you’re not a Mexican! 

“We marched Pedro, the son o’ sin, into 
Calexico and handed him over to his 
countrymen, with his side arms, and an 
order on the Boundary ranch for the three 
Mexican mules. The Mexican officials 
were looking for him, having been informed 
by wire that he was escorting a prisoner to 
Ensenada, and I didn’t have to tell them 
what to do! 

“Terence and I caught the night train 
north, but I couldn’t persuade him to come 
back with me on the work. ‘No, sor! 
Whin I fired that Paythro from me gang in 
the muck ditch for backfilling with brush 
instid o’ clay whin me back was turned, I 
had a roight to have ’im stay fired. Instid 
o’ which the beggar turns up as a crooked 
off’cer of police, an’ ’arbors two years and 
three months’ worth of grudge against me!’ 

“So I staked McGuire to San Francisco, 
and when he returned the amount two 
months later the postmark was Seattle.” 

“‘Are you sure it was the same Pedro you 
saw in town today?” asked the younger 
assistant, nervously. 

“No doubt of it. But don’t you be afraid, 
Angel-child,” smiled Burk, “the only thing 
a crooked greaser fears is a crookeder 
Irishman, and he has me slated as that 
very article!” 
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ORN of a line oi chivalrous an- 
cestors who carried their women 
carefully about on one hand, with 
just a thumb of the other upon 
them to see that they kept their 

place, Mrs. Elise P. Buckingham spent half 
a lifetime believing that every man could 
do everything better than any woman. 
Without ever actually defining and declaring 
this credo, she acted upon it subconsciously 
by always doing as she was directed by any 
man who assumed the right to advise her. 

Therefore, when her attorney and her 
brother advised her to buy two hundred 
acres of land in the beautiful valley of the 
Vaca river, she paid over the money and 
put her deed in a safe deposit box. Having 
a competence, she had no intention of taking 
to ranch work. She made the purchase as 
an investment, and being of Scotch descent, 
she was canny enough to visit the people of 
the neighborhood, talk with them casually 
of their land and their crops, and get from 
some of them an agreement to buy at an 
advance part of her land, if she should care 
to sell it—without agreeing on her part to 
dispose of it. 

Those chivalrous male ancestors had for 
generations been landowners and_ land- 
lovers, so she had a hereditary sense of land 
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Mrs. Buckingham and her favorite tree, 





a giant acacia planted 
by the original Spanish owner of Lagunita Rancho 


worth and land potentiality, further de- 
veloped in the days when she loved to drive 
about the Genesee valley in New York with 
her father, when he went to buy cattle and 
sheep for the New York and Boston markets. 
The more she saw of her land, the less she 
wanted to sell it. Then, while the survey 
was being made, a telegram reached her 
announcing the birth of a grandson, to 
which was added the line: “‘His first message 
is ‘Hold the place for me.’ ” 

Being a woman, sentiment determined 
her to keep the land and plant it—for her 
grandchildren. So she sent her brother 
and attorney to prepare the place for her, 
and followed them to find that their first 
act of preparation had been the cutting 
down of an avenue of splendid  wide- 
spreading pines that led to the modest little 
hacienda. These pines had seemed to her 
sacred to the memory of the young don, son 
of a Spanish grandee, to whom a grant of 
ten leagues had been made by his govern- 
ment before the occupation of the Americans. 
The young don had planted them when 
preparing a home for his bride. 

The hacienda was composed of four small 
houses, each with a single room, built of 
lumber cut on the banks of the Kennebec 
in Maine, every piece being fitted and 











numbered and shipped around the Horn, 
and put together when they reached the 
rancho. The houses were placed side by 
side, with a veranda to protect the outside 
doors, which were the only means of com- 
munication between the rooms. This house 
was the Spanish grandee’s gift to his son’s 
bride and was the envy of all adobe dwellers. 

About this house the Spaniards had 
planted trees of many kinds—acacia, fig, 
peach, pear, apricot, and a single Italian 
cypress which, with its dark spire pointing 
into the blue sky, had attracted Mrs. Buck- 
ingham’s attention and appealed to her as 
a veritable inspiration. Not content with 
cutting down the row of pines flanking the 
avenue, the men had begun on the fine old 
trees about the house by the time Mrs. 
Buckingham arrived. 

Consternation and sorrow seized her as 
she looked upon the desecration, and all in 
the blink of an eye she broke the bounds of 
traditions of generations, realized that men 
had no real claim to supremacy, and that 
she knew what she wanted to do with her 
place as well as any man, and as well how 
to go about doing it. 

She did not actually plant her own trees, 
but hired a neighbor having an excellent 
orchard to do it, paying him well for it. 
She only intended to plant twenty acres at 
first, but before she got through she had 











Lagunita Rancho one year after Mrs. Buckingham bought it. Tho far trees are those of her planting. 
The older ones were planted by the former owner 


planted one hundred and forty, and she 
had cherries, apricots, peaches, pears, 
nectarines, prunes. People told her that 
absolutely every kind of fruit grew in the 
Vaca valley, and she wanted to prove it— 
and, by the way, she has proved it. 

After the planting she busied herself 
making over the /acienda of the young don 
and his bride. She could not afford to 
build a new house; besides, this old one had 
individuality, and she knew she could 
transform it into a home that would have 
comfort and charm without destroying its 
original character. She made as few changes 
as possible below, but raised the roof to 
give space for two half-story chambers 
above, with a sleeping porch over the ve- 
randa; and when she was through she found 
that her household gods settled themselves 
much more comfortably there than they 
would in a more pretentious house—her 
clock and warming pan, fire irons and 
candlesticks, and the family portraits dating 
back to the third and fourth generations, 
and the spinning-wheel beside which Alex- 
ander Hamilton often sat paying friendly 
court to her grandmother. She named the 
place Lagunita Rancho from a tiny lake in 
the great meadow. 

After the first burst of enthusiasm came 
the reaction. Listen to Mrs. Buckingham’s 
thoughts at that time: 
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“T would go out and look at the great 
field where nothing was to be seen on the 
brown earth but some short sticks not as 
high as my knee, without a single leaf, then 
go home and toss and turn hour after hour 
at night, possessed by the thought that I 
had done a most unwise thing. If I slept 
I dreamed of endless rows of tiny black 
twigs standing year after year, silent wit- 
nesses to the folly of a woman who had 
wandered from her sphere and was being 
justly punished for it. 

“My courage was gone. Afraid to under- 
take the cultivation of the ground and care 
of the trees, I engaged an overseer. He 
was six feet eight inches tall, and I think I 
must have taken him in the hope that he 
would save me in stepladders when I might 
need them for picking fruit. 

“My little trees were planted in a field 
where wheat and barley had grown for 
thirty years. The sun was warm and the 
volunteer wheat and barley sprang up and 
grew tall and strong, completely hiding the 
little trees. I could see one head of barley 
nod to another a rod away, and hear them 
say ‘We'll show them what will grow here.’ 
All about the borders and through the fields 
the yellow poppies and purple lupin 
bloomed. Clumps of sweet elder sprang 
up as if by magic, making a beautiful picture 
set in a framework of soft green hills, which 
comforted me when I tired of figuring what 
my loss would be on this enterprise. 

“Sometimes in driving about I met 
a neighbor who would inquire how my 
trees were getting on, or compliment me 
on my fine crop of volunteer barley. An- 
other would ask if I intended to plow this 
year. One said, ‘I suppose you know the 
barley would grow without the trees?’ 
Then I overheard a man saying ‘Look at 
that now—where are the trees? Pretty 
expensive crop of barley, I think.’ To 
which another replied, ‘What can you ex- 
pect of a woman, and a city woman at that?’ 

“All these things made me begin to doubt 
the ability of my tall overseer, who seemed 
in no hurry to commence piowing, and 
during a sleepless night I decided I must 
get a new man. [ told him so the next 
morning. It was while I was hunting for 
another overseer that my courage came 
back, and I proved to myself that I could 
get along perfectly well without one. 

“T could not do all the work myself, but 
the man at the head of a big business does 





not sweep his office, keep his books, write 
his letters, buy and sell all his goods himself. 
I could not plow, but I could take the plow 
points to town for sharpening, and thus 
save the time of a man and two horses. 
I found many things I could do to further 
the work and I hesitated at nothirg within 
my power. Once when all the men were 
busy pruning, planting, and rolling a field 
of barley that was growing rank and tall, 
a horse became sick, and the man who was 
driving the roller had to go to the hills for 
another. I knew the horse he went for 
and knew it would take time to catch her. 
The roller was a borrowed one. I had 
promised to return it that night. If the 
work stopped I must break my word or let 
the barley go unrolled. I looked at my 
clean white dress, hesitated a moment, then 
mounted the roller. I that as I 
came each time to the county road that 
bordered one side of the field, I scanned it 
closely to see if anyone was coming. But 
the roller went home that night, and the 
barley was rolled.” 

One of the wonders of the Vaca valley is 
that the land requires neither irrigation nor 
fertilization. From blossom time to the 
picking of the fruit the trees are without 
water, and from planting to harvest summer 
crops of grain have never a drop. Still 
there is work to do, and it was this work 
that shortened the time of waiting until 
that one hundred and forty acres of little 
black twigs came into bearing. For quick 
returns Mrs. Buckingham planted grapes, 
but her soil proved too rich and these were 
one of her few failures in fruit. 

On the other hand she can tell of six 
acres of peaches that one year yielded an 
average of $700 an acre, and in over fifteen 
years they have failed but one year to yield 
less than an average of $200 an acre. Also 
of ten acres of apricots which during the 
same time have yielded annually $150 an 
acre. It is Vacaville cherries that bring 
$1oo for the first ten-pound box in the 
New York or Philadelphia market. Mrs. 
Buckingham does not grow this earliest 
cherry. She finds more profit in a later 
variety of better flavor. She admits that 
her variety is less fine in flavor than later 
ones. “But,” she says, “by that time the 
market is so full of cherries that one must 
sell to the canneries, and take what the 
canneries will pay.” 

Mrs. Buckingham has more than once 
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Fruit-drying at Lagunita. 


paid seventy-five cents a pound for cherries 
to a New York fruiterer, just to help her 
swallow the lump in her throat that came 
when she saw the word ‘Vacaville’ on the 
box, and once she added a geography lesson 
he did not soon forget by telling him that 
the cherries grew five hundred miles north 
of Los Angeles. The man believed all the 
fruit in California grew somewhere near 
Los Angeles, but he had to take the word 
of a little woman with tears in her eyes, who 
assured him the name on the box was that 
of her next-ranch neighbor. 

By the time her trees were yielding six 
hundred tons of fruit a year, Mrs. Buck- 
ingham had to consider many problems of 
marketing. Six hundred tons means fifty 
carloads, and this was the product of only 
one small ranch. California could not eat 
all the fruit produced in the state, and Mrs. 
Buckingham did not believe that people 
elsewhere should know California fruit 
only after it was dried, so she gladly took 
stock in the first association of fruit-growers. 
Not satisfied, however, with shipping fruit 
in ordinary cars, she joined with the late 
A. T. Hatch in bringing the first refrigerator 
car into California, and shipping in it the 
first carload of fresh deciduous fruit sent 
from California to the eastern markets. 
Their neighbors prophesied it would be the 
last, but the next season there was a rush 
for cars, which increased from year to year 
until now ten thousand cars are required 





Not content that the world should know California fruit only after it was 
dried, Mrs. Buckingham helped bring the first refrigerator car to the state 





each year to supply the demand of eastern 
and European markets for California de- 
ciduous fruits. 

Being the smaller shipper, and asking 
no favors because she was a woman, Mrs. 
Buckingham hauled her fruit to the Hatch 
ranch to be loaded on that first car. When 
the returns came, Mr. Hatch was rather 
disappointed because his fruit brought so 
much less than hers. When another car 
was being loaded, Mrs. Buckingham deter- 
mined to find the cause. She watched the 
men loading, and found that they crawled 
on their knees over the light covers of the 
boxes, crushing the fruit; and as hers went 
in last and was nearest the door, it had not 
this abuse. A new method was adopted, 
which brought the prices nearer together. 
Even so, there was always some difference 
because of the extreme care taken by Mrs. 
Buckingham in packing to preserve the 
bloom on the fruit. 

Made bold by her success, Mrs. Bucking- 
ham bought a thousand more acres between 
her Lagunita Rancho and the town of 
Vacaville. The first note she ever signed 
was for $100,000, in payment for this land. 
She had learned some lessons through the 
years, and she wanted to give others the 
benefit of them. She had come to believe 
in small holdings, and she divided the 
thousand acres into small parcels. 

“Ten, twenty or thirty acres are enough 
for any one person,” says Mrs. Buckingham. 
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“The net profits on ten acres are pro- 
portionately greater than on fifty. You can 
give better care to the smaller number of 
trees, can save every pound of fruit, can 
pick, pack or dry more perfectly, and can 
give that personal attention to all details 
necessary to Smaller holdings 
make a larger population, make possible 
better schools, churches and social privileges. 
Smaller holdings give the orchardist time 
for self-culture and pleasure—time for 
music, painting, writing—time to be idle. 

“One wishing leisure for other pursuits 
or recreation can so arrange the varieties 
of fruit planted as to have two or three 
months of freedom from work each year. 
Those who wish to earn money can spend 
that time working for others.” 

Content with her own modest house, 
Mrs. Buckingham sought to prove that a 
house can be at once cheap, durable, com- 
fortable and artistic. Needing some guest- 
rooms, she built them in the form of a 
cottage out under her great trees, from a 
design of her own and materials not generally 
used in this way. Aiter seventeen years the 
house is as pretty and as weatherproof as the 
day it was built. It has been copied many 


success. 


times in the vicinity of the Lagunita Rancho. 


And now Mrs. Buckingham is taking 
some of the rest she has earned. She was a 
grandmother when she began to learn the 
a-b-c of ranching in California. The grand- 
son for whom she kept the place is now a 
man, and it seems a pardonable pride she 
has in her stewardship to one who has stood 
with her on the upper balcony of her heuse, 
and looked eastward across her broad fields 
dotted with grazing stock, then across to 
where her battalions of trees are marching 
steadily up the western hills, each advancing 
column striving for a later glimpse of the 
afternoon sun. 

It must be one who has never looked out 
over these fruitful, smiling acres who would 
ask if they are worth all the care they have 
cost. To such Mrs. Buckingham would 
make answer: 

“Ves, I feel that my life has been more 
worthy than it would have been if I had 
not engaged in what some may be pleased 
to call an unladylike pursuit. The trees 
I have reared teach me many lessons. 
They teach me submission to a_ higher 
power. They teach me patience and 
trust in the future. They strengthen 
my hope and belief in the immortality of 
the soul.” 
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Home of Mrs. Buckingham, remodeled from the hacicnda of the Spanish don 




















Mrs. Emma A. Summers, 


Emma A. Summers, Oil Operator 


HE names of men who have made 

fortunes since a sea of oil was dis- 
covered under California’s crust are known 
the length and breadth of the state, and 
beyond. Men like to have it so. But 
only now and then does the public hear of 
Emma A. Summers, who for twenty years 
has been a power in the Los Angeles oil-field 
and who is to-day perhaps the largest indi- 
vidual oil producer in the world. Alone, 
with her own money, she produces a thou- 
sand barrels a day, and in addition she buys 
enough oil to supply contracts aggregating 
two and a half million dollars a year. 

Ten years ago Mrs. Summers controlled 
over half the output of the Los Angeles field, 
and so quietly had she gained this control 
that only an open battle with the asphalt 
people revealed her hand to other operators. 
The latter went into the Los Angeles 
field, securing an interest in producing wells 
and storage tanks. Their scheme was to 
gain control of the southern output, build a 
refinery, transform the crude-oil into asphalt 
and distillate, leaving local consumers of 
fuel-oil to whistle to the wind for a supply. 

Hundreds of small producers, blinded by 
the glamour of large gain and little responsi- 
bility, hastened to sign an agreement. 
With one-half of the oil-wells on their 











“oil queen,” at work in 











her suite of down-town offices in Los Angeles 


lists, the projectors bethought themselves 
of a woman named Summers who was 
operating in the field. A committee waited 
upon her to secure her signature, which they 
expected as a matter of course. The com- 
mittee asked her to sign their agreement. 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Summers. 

The committee explained that the price 
must be kept up. Yes, that was clear to 
Mrs. Summers, and she agreed to stand by 
the price made by the promoters from month 
tomonth. But the committee wanted her oil. 
And so the committee figured, the committee 
argued, the committee got nervous. 

Mrs. Summers knew what she left the 
committee to find out—that while they had 
on their list more than half the wells in the 
district, she had on hers more than half the 
oil; that the trust could not be. formed 
without her. 

At that time Mrs. Summers was operating 
fourteen wells of her own, all payers; and 
as her contracts had outgrown her supply 
she had leased more wells until she was in 
absolute control of the local market and in 
a position to name the price from month to 
month. Then why should she turn over to 
anyone oil for which she already had yearly 
contracts at the top market price? Besides, 
she had confidence in the future of oil as 
fuel and she did not choose to see the con- 
sumers of fuel-oil left out in the cold. 
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To-day, although a competitor, Mrs. 
Summers is on friendly terms with all 
the big producing companies of the state, 
from whom she buys to sell again to the 
largest consumers of fuel-oil in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Summers was one of the pioneer 
producers in the southern part of California. 
When oil was discovered in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles, she had in the bank $700, 
earned by teaching music. She put this, 
and a like amount furnished by another, 
into an oil-well. And it went in so deep she 
doubted ever getting it out. With it went 
$1800 more, for her: credit was good. 

Boring oil-wells thirty years ago was 
different from what it is to-day. Equipment 
was meager, and experience more meager 
still. Bad luck was followed by more bad 
luck, and the climax came when casing 
and tools went crashing to the bottom of the 
well. Only the man drilling the hole was 
left on top. 

Day after day Mrs. Summers stood in the 
hot sun by that well. Night after night, by 
the light of a flaring torch, she hovered over 
it, as if it were a sick babe’s cradle. The 
prospect was dreary, but Mrs. Summers had 
pluck and she knew there was oil in the well, 
and more than three thousand dollars’ 
worth of hardware. At last the hardware 
came out of the hole, then the oil, and Mrs. 
Summers, encouraged, went on boring wells 


so 


Mrs. Summers in an oil-field inspecting the working of a pump 





until she found herself $10,000 in debt, with 
only her music teacher’s fees to pay the bills. 

The music teaching gives an idea of this 
woman’s way. The daughter of a rich 
landowner in Kentucky, she had been sent 
to Boston in her girlhood to study music, 
merely as an accomplishment. On_ her 
return to Kentucky she was flattered by the 
offer of a position as instructor of music in 
the schools of a Tennessee town where she 
was visiting. Her father gave reluctant 
consent to what he considered a whim, and 
she left home. Teaching proved to be 
harder work than being a social butterfly, 
but Mrs. Summers never turns back, and 
she kept the position until she married. 
Then, true to her southern nature and 
training, home seemed a big enough world 
for her. 

Presently, however, reverses came and, 
to quote Mrs. Summers, Tennessee is no 
place to live without money. So she and 
her husband moved to California, which 
was very far from Tennessee in the seventies. 
In Los Angeles they built a small home, and 
with the courage and pluck hidden away in 
the soul of every southern woman for the 
time of need she took her place beside her 
husband as bread-winner. 

She began giving music lessons, and as 
pianos were scarce in Los Angeles then, her 
pupils came to her house to practise. When 














one piano was not enough for the number 
of pupils, she bought a second, then a third, 
and a fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh. When 
the seventh piano had to stand in the kitchen 
Mrs. Summers saw that she must build a 
house big enough for the pianos. This she 
did with only about half enough money in 
sight. 

“It has been like this with me always’”’ 
says Mrs. Summers. ‘‘Everything has run 
away with me. I had so many pupils I was 
giving lessons all day and half the night. I 
got so many pianos I had to build a house 
to put them in. Then I saw a chance in the 
oil business and sunk a well, and that 
carried me on and on until I couldn’t stop. 

“When I found myself $1ro,ooo in debt 
I thought if I ever got that paid and as much 
more in the bank, I would be glad to quit. 
But when I got that much I found that 
interest on it would not pay the expenses of 
a family of seven, so I had to keep on.” 

Meanwhile, having no children of her 
own, Mrs. Summers had assumed the care 
of three left motherless by the death of a 
friend, and a sister and her two children 
have made their home with her. 

In the early days Mrs. Summers attended 
personally to every detail of her business, 
spending hours in the forest of rigs where 
the smoky engines and wheezy pumps 
filled the air with dirt and dismal noises. 
She was expert in testing oil, hired all her 
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men, bought all her tools and supplies, 
looked after her forty horses and ten wagons 
and built her own blacksmith shop, doing 
enough custom work to more than cover her 
own blacksmith expenses. At odd hours 
she still gave music lessons. At night she 
kept her books and wrote her letters. No 
man’s mind, no friend’s advice, no help 
came to her from any source. All she did 
was the work of one woman’s brain. She 
never even mentioned her business to her 
husband except to recount some amusing 
incident of the day. 

For twenty years she worked at that kill- 
ing pace. Now she knows she can make 
more money by not working so hard. All 
told, she has bored one hundred and fifty-five 
wells, but the last hundred less in 
work and worry and money than the first 
twenty-five. 

In the old days she had a room in her 
home set aside for business and she used 
to say: 

“T wouldn’t have an office downtown for 
anything. And I couldn’t go on the oil 
exchange with all those men—not for 
anything.”’ 

To-day she has a suite of three offices in 
one of the biggest business blocks in Los 
Angeles, and while she has never been a 
conspicuous figure on the floor of the oil 
exchange she has managed to buy and sell 
many a block of stock, and that without the 
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After many a year of toil as a music-teacher and a discouraged oil-well borer, $10,000 in debt. Mrs. Summers 


enjoys life in a home on fashionable Wilshire Boulevard befitting the oil queen of California 








aid of a broker. She is not much of a 
gambler, though she thought herself one 
when she first began to contract for a year’s 
output of oil from other wells when she had 
not enough of her own. In a reminiscent 
mood she says: 

“Oh, how scared I was sometimes! I 
would start in on a big deal and then get 
scared and wonder where I’d land. But I 
usually came out all right. Of course I’ve 
lost a good many thousand dollars at one 
time or another, but I have never gone into 
a deal yet that I didn’t make money in the 
end.’ 

There are men in Los Angeles who do not 
like Emma.A.Summers. But that is merely 
because she has followed the golden rule of 
business and done unto others as they would 
have done unto her—and done it first. More 
than once, knowing the market, she has 
bought a man’s oil at his own price, and then 
turned round and sold it back to him, or to 
some company in which he had a controlling 
interest, at a stiff advance. But Mrs. Sum- 
mers does not pretend to be a philanthropist 
in business. 

Once years ago in the mountains of 
Tennessee she was handed a roll of green- 
backs in payment for a piece of property, 
and although assured by her husband that 
the money was good, she mounted her horse 
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and rode four miles to have a banker uncle 
pass on it. As the eldest of a family in 
which for many years there were no boys, 
she was very close to her father in her girl- 
hood days, and often rode about the planta- 
tion with him, giving orders. She learned 
unconsciously the ways of men and of 
business, and when the time of need came 
she launched herself in a little boat that 
carried her far out on the broad sea of 
affairs—so far there was no turning back. 
To-day she talks in thousands and thinks 
in millions as easily as she once did in tens 
and hundreds. And she has performed the 
miracle of which few men are capable. 
Having attained success after years of com- 
plete absorption in business, she has extri- 
cated herself from its toils and adjusted 
herself to a life in which business and social 
pleasure are divided. Ten years ago she 
allowed herself just one night a week at the 
theater for relaxation, but no time for her 
friends. To-day she has a beautiful home, 
entertains her friends, motors about the 
country through the week-end, and really 
enjoys her fortune. She is content to bask 
on the shady side of Easy street and is not 
annoyed if, while loitering there, an occa- 
sional deal is lost to someone sweltering 
yonder on the sunny side o: the Hard High 
Road. 


A Summer Memory 


By Avice LinpsrEY WEBB 


The lake moves gently, and the mists are gray 
That veil the outlines of a distant shore 

Where blue hills change to purple; the last ray 
Of sunshine fades to opal: day is o’er. 


Our fire leaps up against the leafy mass 
Of branches, still and black against the sky, 

And sports strange shadows in the dew-wet grass, 
Weird shapes that creep and flit—now low, now high. 


We sit and listen to the crooning tales 
Of frogs and night birds, and the rippling wake 
From dream-ships, passing yonder with slow sails; 
Then, singing, homeward drift across the lake. 


You, friend, will not forget, in years to be, 


The camp-fire, and the summer night—and me! 














As Sam and Destiny Willed It 


By MARION ARTHUR 


LARENCE ROGERS, fifty-five, 

erstwhile bookkeeper for the 

Wayland Company, Ine., at 

present out of a job, stared 

back at San Francisco’s altered 
sky-line as the ferry plied across the bay in 
the brilliant sunshine, and wondered mor- 
bidly whether old Tim Dugan, the porter, 
who had also been ousted, hadn’t been right 
when he declared that they two, and others 
like them, belonged to the city of the past 
and had no part in the glorious new one 
springing up. 

The same feeling of desolation that had 
surged over him so sickeningly when Steve 
Wayland told him awkwardly that he found 
he would have to let him go after the first 
of the month crept over him again, and this 
time he made no effort to combat it. Then 
he had rallied instantly, and a grim sense 
of satisfaction made itself felt through the 
present gloom in his soul as he remembered 
with what jaunty alacrity he had asked 
Wayland if he couldn’t make it the fifteenth 
instead, the fifteenth being only a week off. 
It palliated somewhat the chagrin at his 
own stupidity in not realizing that Wayland 
had been trying to get rid of him from the 
moment he acceded to his father’s place as 
head of the firm; that he had had to wait to 
have him explain bluntly that of course he 
couldn’t expect a man of his (Rogers’) 
experience and ability to submit to a second 
cut in salary. He had hated to cut him 
down to a hundred and twenty-five after 
the fire, and he wouldn’t insult him by asking 
him to work for a hundred a month. But 
he could get along with a cheaper man— 
Lockridge was a young chap and a hundred 
a month was fair enough as a starter. 

Mr. Rogers found himself experiencing a 
sort of dull amusement in going over again 
the cool process of his beheading, mingled 
with a vague sense of compassion for Steve 
Wayland, who had had the whole Lockridge 
family fastened onto him almost from the 
time he married pretty Stella Lockridge, 
on the eve of her father’s bankruptcy. Then 


his thoughts came back pertinently to him- 
self. 

Thirty-five years! Almost from the very 
inception of the business, in fact, in the little 
old shack on Brannan street. At an aver- 
age, call it, of a hundred a month, since he 
started in, a boy of twenty, at fifty dollars a 
month. Forty-two thousand dollars! No 
wonder Steve Wayland had thrown in that 
questioning hint about his probably having 
quite a nest egg laid by. 

As a matter of fact, he had just. six 
hundred dollars in the bank and his half 
month’s salary of sixty-two dollars and a 
half. And yet he knew there was exactitude 
of truth in that boast he had overheard his 
mother vaunting to a friend one day, that 
he “had no bad habits.””. He checked him- 
self in an almost audible laugh as he joined 
the throng disembarking at Oakland mole. 
One didn’t give so prosaic a reason as the 
fact of having had to support one’s mother 
and sisters, and to take care of a dissipated 
brother, as an excuse for the non-accumula- 
tion of a nest egg. 

He was thankful they were all dead now, 
he told himself, the feeling of despondency 
weighing heavily upon him as he boarded 
the St. Helena train. But almost with the 
first revolving of the wheels his mood began 
to lighten, and each added mile between him 
and the city increased its buoyancy. The 
three days’ rain which had ushered in the 
month had started the grass; plowing was 
going on in all directions, and in many fields 
the grain planted earlier was already 
springing in emerald patches; the trees, too, 
showed the swelling sap, and robins and 
meadowlarks hopped pertly about in the 
newly-plowed fields, or trilled from nearby 
fences. 

The sight of all this joyfulness had its own 
effect in banishing gloom, and when, three 
hours later, the train pulled in to the little 
village in the Napa foothills where he had 
promised himself a two-weeks’ holiday 
before he started in job-hunting, it was quite 
a different Clarence Rogers who swung 
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himself briskly from the car steps and strode 
off to seek the homely hospitality of his 
friends the Bascombs. 

“Billy” Bascomb opened the door to him, 
and explained, as he set Rogers’ grip in the 
spare room and ushered him into the 
kitchen, that he was ‘batching it,” his 
mother being away on a visit to his sister 
in Vallejo. 

He was genuinely sorry to hear of Rogers’ 
ill luck. On his part, he had commissions 
enough in painting and paperhanging to 
keep him busy, a condition of affairs which 
he half regretted, he said, seeing that it 
would leave Rogers inhospitably to “loaf 
around by himself; a matter which Mr. 
Rogers hastened to assure him would not 
trouble him in the least. Indeed, he could 
hardly remember when he had ever ex- 
perienced such thorough enjoyment as was 
his during the next few days. Not since a 
boy had he reveled in the country, and 
under the spell of it he forgot entirely that 
he was fifty-five and out of a job and that 
Steve Wayland had used him badly. He not 
only passed one glorious afternoon gathering 
greens for the Methodist church in company 
with a crowd of boys he fell in with on his 
rambles, but also, at the earnest solicitation 
of the committee of ladies who received the 
fragrant offering, spent the greater part of 
the following day in jeopardy on top of a 
ladder, twisting his spine out of joint and 
pounding his thumb, trying to obey the 
behests of the fair decorators. 

The unanimous thanks of the ladies and 
a cordial invitation to attend the exercises 
of the Sunday-school the next evening re- 
warded him for these unusual exertions; 
and if a hint of age was induced by his 
aching muscles the next day, it disappeared 
in the cheer to which he and Billy were 
invited at the ranch of a cousin of the Bas- 
combs, and by the Monday following, under 
the continued magic of the weather, he 
found himself again possessed of an inde- 
scribable lightness of spirit, amounting to 
intoxication, fairly, which made him and 
the old world young. 

It was in that irresponsible condition, 
that, following a hitherto untried road into 
the foothills, he came suddenly upon an 
“abandoned farm,” and resolved forthwith 
to buy it. 

It was not an extensive holding; not quite 
five acres in the piece, so the agent told him, 
when he consulted him regarding it. It 
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could be had for six hundred dollars, a 
ridiculously low price, in spite of its neg- 
lected condition, for notwithstanding the 
house’s flagrant need of repairs it was really 
habitable, and the land was creek land, than 
which nothing was finer. For a small place, 
there was no such bargain in the valley, 
and if the gentleman wanted it, he advised 
him to decide promptly, for another client 
of his, a lady, was about on the point of 
taking it. 

If he wanted it! It took the rest of the 
day and the greater part of the night for 
his worldly wisdom to get him in hand again 
and convince him that the scheme was 
entirely chimerical. And then, just when 
the task seemed fairly accomplished, Des- 
tiny, which for so long had seemed to merely 
lump him with his fellows, developed for 
Clarence Rogers a sudden individual inter- 
est, by which it happened that as he was 
about setting forth reluctantly the next 
day to announce to the agent the fiat of 
his common sense, there drew up before the 
Bascomb gate a dejected looking little horse, 
attached to an antiquated buggy, from 
within which vehicle nodded Billy cheerily. 

“Hop in” he said. ‘Got a chance for ye 
to get a ride. Want ye to drive Miss Bost- 
wick out to old Si Davis’ fun’ral” he ex- 
plained, as Mr. Rogers clambered in with 
what agility he could. ‘‘She’s the lady from 
the city that’s visitin’ old Mis. Pickett where 
I’m workin’. The old lady can’t go herself, 
and she thinks ’twouldn’t be showin’ proper 
respect to Si not to send somebody in her 
place, so she’s persuaded Miss Bostwick to 
go. But she can’t drive, and I happened to 
think that you hadn’t been out to the ceme- 
tery yet, so I told her I thought you’d just 
as lieve g’long and drive for the sake of the 
ride.” 

Mr. Rogers gasped. His experience in 
driving was practically nil; but to his in- 
articulate protest Billy only answered 
reassuringly: ‘‘Ye don’t have to know 
anything about drivin’ to drive this animal. 
Sam’s twenty-five if he’s a day, and all 
you’ve got to do is to hold the lines, and 
Sam, he’ll do the rest. The fun’ral’s from 
the Presbyterian church where I’m takin’ 
ye to, and it’s a straight road from there to 
the cemetery, so ye couldn’t have no trouble 
if you wanted to. 

“Miss Bostwick’s inside’ he continued, as 
he pulled in among the other vehicles in 
front of the church, and handing over the 


















reins scrambled out. “It was getting late, so 
I brought her around first, but I told her 
you'd be here to take her out and she knows 
the rig, so itll be all right. She'll look you 
up. So long.”’ 

Mr. Rogers settled himself more firmly on 
the seat and glanced nervously at the horse; 
but the dozing attitude into which the little 
chestnut had already drooped reassured him 
completely, and with a sympathetic chuckle 
he hunched back into the corner of the 
buggy, hisown muscles relaxing comfortably. 

The droning sound of mufiled oratory 
came scothingly from the church. The 
warm air was filled with the mingled fra 
grance of dried grasses and pine. Through 
the row of naked poplars to the left he could 
see a man sowing grain in a nearby field, 
and in a vineyard beyond, another man was 
plowing. In the distance sounded the shrill 
note of quail, and nearer, the meliower song 
of blackbird and lark. Closer still came the 
homely cackle of fowl. 

Mr. Rogers, his eyes on the rhythmic mo 
tion of the sower and his ears beset by these 
rural sounds, felt the props of his worldly 
reasoning slipping hopelessly, one by one; 
and as the last one: snapped and flattened, 
he walked over it, grinning wickedly, into 
possession of the coveted five acres. 

Once there in imagination, he saw him- 
self, like the man in the vineyard, plowing 
a tiny strip of vineyard of his own, and like 
the sower, planting another patch to corn or 
alfalfa for the chickens. Chickens made a 
place cheerful and homelike, he told himself. 

He plowed up the neglected orchard, and 
added to it a few fruits that he was especially 
fond of; but his staple crop should be straw- 
berries, he decided. There was money in 
strawberries; he had it on good authority; 
and creek land was the very soil for them. 

The house would have to go with a little 
patching, he thought at first, but by the time 
he had realized munificently in fancy from 
a few crops of strawberries, he had it re- 
shingled and decked out with porches over- 
hung with vines, with all the bright sweet- 
smelling flowers he could think of blooming 
round it. 

He had only begun to plan the furniture 
he would make on rainy days out of oak and 
satiny manzanita, cut thriftily at odd times, 
when the outpouring of people from the 
church broke in upon his musings. 

He scrambled out of the buggy and stood 
waiting awkwardly, wondering which of the 
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straggling feminine contingent tiling down 
the steps might be Miss Bostwick; and while 
he was wondering, there detached herself 
from the group at the gate and came hesi- 
tatingly toward him a figure in brown whom 
he recognized as “the lady with the pleasant 
voice,”’ as he had designated her to himself 
among the group of workers at the Metho- 
dist church the other day. 

Miss Bostwick, recognizing him at the 
same moment, greeted him with friendly 
cordiality, and an unexpected thrill of sat- 
isfaction shot through Mr. Rogers at a 
prospect which so shortly before had not 
appeared so inviting; a satisfaction unhap- 
pily short-lived, however, owing to Sam’s 
annoying disposition to get out of line as the 
procession moved forward. No sooner did 
he succeed in pulling him back from the 
right than he forged belligerently to the left. 
Again Rogers jerked him rigidly into line. 
Whereat, with a stubbornness incalculable, 
and an unexpectedness utterly disconcerting, 
the brute suddenly lowered his head de- 
terminedly, and dashing out at the right, 
galloped furiously up the road. 

In vain Rogers pulled with all his strength 
and ‘‘whoaed” gaspingly. With head bent 
and mane flying, Sam clattered on dis- 
gracefully, leaving the funeral procession 
buried in the cloud of dust kicked up by his 
unregenerate heels. In utter disregard of 
Rogers’ effort at guidance, and so sharply 
that the buggy spun around on two wheels, 
he swerved, presently, into a crossroad to the 
right, and after a®run of another half-mile, 
gave a subdued snort of satisfaction and 
settled into his accustomed leisurely jog. 

Miss Bostwick, who up to that time had 
remained gratifyingly silent, broke into a 
hysterical laugh. ‘Whatever do you sup- 
pose made him do such a thing?”’ she asked 
gaspingly. 

“Tt looks” answered Rogers grimly, trying 
to get control of his shaking muscles, “‘as if 
he had a grouch against funerals.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I blame him.” 

“Neither do IT’ returned Rogers mildly, 
“only Ud rather he’d have announced his 
intentions beforehand.” And this time they 
laughed in chorus. 

“Well” remarked Miss Bostwick, recov- 
ering herself finally, “I didn’t know Mr. 
Davis from the side of sole leather. TI only 
went to please Mrs. Pickett, and I guess 
I’ve shown him enough respect listening to 
his funeral sermon without going to the 
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cemetery. As long as we’re on this road, 
if you don’t mind, Mr. Rogers, I wish you’d 
drive on past the bridge a ways. There’s 
a little place out there that I’m thinking of 
buying.” 

Mr. Rogers gripped the reins with sudden 
nervous intensity. For the first time he 
realized his surroundings exactly. The 
bridge—it was just beyond that turn, and a 
little ways past that—. His jaw set stub- 
bornly. He had already decided to buy the 
place, he told himself. If it hadn’t been for 
this fool business of the funeral, no doubt 
he should have already concluded the deal 
with the agent. What could a woman do 
with a place like that? No, sir, he intended 
to have it himself. 

Meantime, Miss Bostwick was proceeding 
deprecatingly: ‘Of course, I don’t suppose 
it will look like anything at all to you, Mr. 
Rogers, but you see, I was brought up on a 
farm—lIndiana’s my native state. We didn’t 
have the mountains, of course, but it was 
hilly, and there was a creek running through 
our place, and willows along it like this, and 
some way, the minute I saw this place for 
sale, it seemed like I’d just got to have it. 
“Here it is’ she cried eagerly, as they reached 
his own intended purchase; and Mr. Rogers 
pulled up grimly. 

Miss Bostwick, however, her eyes fixed 
longingly on the shabby estate, hurried on 
still more rapidly. ‘Of course, it’s all run 
down, and the house needs a lot done to it, 
but still, it doesn’t leak so awfully bad except 
in a few places, and there’s the loveliest old- 
fashioned fireplace in the sitting-room. 
Dear me! I’ve just lain awake nights 
planning about that room. In fact, I sup- 
pose it’s wicked, but all through the funeral 
sermon I was planning about the furniture 
I'd make forit. I’m real handy with tools— 
my father was a machinist; and I know I 
could do it. And about setting the place 
out in strawberries—” 

Again Mr. Rogers caught the reins up 
nervously, and this time it started Sam into 
a gentle trot, but Miss Bostwick proceeded 
unheeding. “I know there’s money in 
strawberries, for I have a friend that raises 
them; but—” 

She hesitated a moment, and then plunged 
ahead rapidly. “They want six hundred 


dollars for the place, and the whole amount 
of itis, I haven’t but four hundred cash, and 
of course, I’d have to have a little to live on 
till I could get started. But what I thought 


was that I might put in three hundred, that 
would be half, and borrow the rest. 

“If I was younger, I wouldn’t hesitate a 
minute; I know I could pay it off then; but 
of course, I’m forty-eight, and I never have 
had rheumatism, and it doesn’t run in the 
family that I know of, but still, I get to 
thinking supposing I should get laid up with 
it or something, and the interest would take 
to compounding, and—” 

“But the idea of anybody working for 
nearly thirty years and having only four 
hundred dollars to show for it” she broke 
off with fierce irrelevancy. ““That’s what I 
say to myself over and over. It seems as if 
you must have been extravagant, or didn’t 
manage right some way. But, of course, I’ve 
always had my folks till lately. My father 
got hurt in a machine shop where he worked 
and was paralyzed for twenty years before 
he died. Mother had her hands full taking 
care of him, so everything depended on me. 
And then we had grandmother and grand- 
father besides. So there’s some excuse.” 

“Considerable excuse, I should say” 
murmured Rogers in the momentary pause, 
thinking of his own case. 

“We'd better turn here, Mr. Rogers” 
directed Miss Bostwick, taking sudden cog- 
nizance of the distance Sam had traveled. 
“The road’s pretty narrow from here on, 
and I don’t think there’s any other turning- 
point till we get to the top of the mountain.” 

“Yes” she murmured softly, as they came 
back within sight of the straggling five acres 
again. “If I had that place clear, and a 
hundred dollars to go on, I'd be perfectly 
happy. But then, they say people oughtn’t 
to be perfectly happy in this world” she 
added with a naive laugh, “or they wont be 
preparing for the next.” 


Then she blushed in sudden shame- 
facedness. ‘‘Dear me, Mr. Rogers. I don’t 


know what you must think of me, rattling 
on this way about my private affairs. 
Goodness knows, I used to have enough of 
that in the store. I was in the cloak depart- 
ment, and women would come in there and 
tell me their whole family history while they 
were trying on a coat. I used to think I’d 
never be fool enough for that. 

“But it’s just thinking so much about this 
place’? she cried distressedly. ‘Trying to 
plan how I can get it, and yet I know I can’t 
get it. I know just as well as you can tell 
me that it isn’t practical, that I ought to go 
back to the city and try and get another job 














somewhere in a store. But oh dear me! 
I’ve been practical so many years, I’d just 
kind of like to be impractical for once, even 
if it did run me into the poorhouse.” 

“So should I’ declared Rogers fervently, 
pulling Sam deliberately to a halt. “Miss 
Bostwick, I’ve been thinking of buying this 
place myself. In fact, I—I’d about decided 
to take it. But I’ve had my folks on my 
hands all my life, too, till lately. I haven’t 
but six hundred dollars in the bank and 
about fifty dollars to go on, and I don’t 
know much more about farming than Sam 
here; but between us—that is, I was going 
to put it out in strawberries, too. And about 
the furniture—we think exactly alike, Miss 
Bostwick. Why, it’s wonderful! I was 
planning it all out just the same as you, there 
at the church, and I tell you—that is, why 
couldn’t we—I mean, would you be willing 
to risk it, you know, to—to marry me? I—I— 
it seems to me—will you, Miss Bostwick?” 

His honest nearsighted eyes looked eagerly 
into hers, and the astonishment in her own 
gave way to sudden mistiness. But her 
mouth puckered into a tremulous smile as 
she answered him haltingly. “I—I don’t 
know as I’d be taking any more risk than 
you would. I’m afraid I haven’t got such 
an awfully good disposition. Being in a 
store so long—you get awfully tried, you 
know, and—” 

“T’ll take chances on your disposition”’ 
laughed Rogers jubilantly. “Let’s get out 
and look at the place.” 

They spent a delightful hour, restoring the 
place according to their fancy, learning more 
of each other’s characteristics in so doing 
than they would have been likely to find out 
in a more lengthened courtship under other 
circumstances. 

“It’s beautiful’ cried Miss Bostwick 
softly when they came out finally, turning 
for a lingering gaze while Rogers fastened 
the sagging gate. “Do you believe in 
prayer, Mr. Rogers?” 

“My name is Clarence” answered Rogers, 
ignoring the more solemn question. 
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“Tt’s a pretty name” said Miss Bostwick 
shyly. ‘“Mine’s Harriet Edith, but they 
always called me Hattie. I never liked it. 
I'd rather have been called Edith. I wish 
you'd call me Edith.’’ She turned to him 
eagerly. 

“All right, Edith,” smiled Rogers, and 
promptly kissed her. 

“Oh! I—I meant—” 

“If we can get the deed fixed up tomorrow 
can we be married the next day and get in at 
once?” 

“Why, er—” 

“There are so many things that ought to 
be done right away, you know”’ he urged. 

““Ye-es’”’ she answered thoughtfully, and 
then added with a far-away look in her eyes, 
“Day after tomorrow will be Sunday. 
It would be kind of nice to have our Sunday 
dinner here in our own home.” 

The weather-scarred little house wavered 
suddenly through the mist in Rogers’ eyes. 
Visions of a happiness the more intense 
because so long deferred filled his mind as 
he turned again and kissed her. 

There would still be time enough for him 
to see the agent after he had left her at Mrs. 
Pickett’s, and he promised to go around in 
the evening to tell her the result. 

When she opened the door to him she was 
laughing softly. “I told Mrs. Pickett that 
Sam ran away with us,” she explained, “‘and 
she is dreadfully distressed to think that she 
forgot to tell me his peculiarity about 
funerals. She says she has had him five 
years now, and the only way she can make 
him act decently at a funeral is to let the 
procession get about a block ahead, and 
then trot him along slowly behind it. It 
seems he was trained for the track originally, 
and old as he is the spirit isn’t out of him yet, 
and he wont stand another horse crowding 
him so close.” 

“Sam,” declared Mr. Rogers fervidly, ‘‘is 
the most sensible horse it has ever been my 
good fortune to meet. I think, Edith, when 
the strawberries get to paying, we'd better 
buy Sam.” 
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HEN in 
trumps.”’ 
A company of power- 
ful San Franciscans went 
not long ago to Washing 
ton to pull across the Rockies and land 
beside the Golden Gate the government’s 
endorsement for a great Panama-Pacific 
exposition which the wonderful city they 
represented wanted worth. 
With these men of mighty commercial and 
professional enterprises went a poor man 
with a clerical cut to his coat. As a volun 
tary chaplain Father Joseph McQuaide had 
gone to the Philippines in wartime, when 
regularly-appointed peace-time chaplains 
were begging off from island duty. His un 
selfish services and jovial personality were 
both highly appreciated by the then gov- 
ernor-general, who now sits in the most 
capacious of the seats of the mighty at 
Washington. The boosters took Mc‘Quaide 
with them, in case the president had not 
forgotten the army chaplain. He had not. 
From among all those able San Franciscans 
representing great interests the president 
singled out for special honor the man whose 
self-sacrificing devotion had endeared him 
to the governor-general. Father Mc 
Quaide and his friend Joseph Scott were 
the first invited by President Taft “to kick 
their heels under his table,’’ as the father 
puts it. The rest of the party were quick 
to the cue. ‘‘When in doubt, play 
trumps.” In times of discouragement the 
delegation played its trump card and sent 
the priest to talk things over with the 
president. 

It is not usual for priests to leave their 
ministrations and genuflexions to mingle in 
worldly matters; but Father McQuaide is of 
a progressive type, a man of potentiality, 
to whom a variety of careers offered. But 
that mysterious thing which members of the 
sreat Catholic church call a vocation 
beckoned and he obeyed. Though pur 
suing the greater inclination the father has 
not been impervious to the calls of his varied 
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talents, and he has been journalist-priest, 
orator-priest, soldier-priest, lecturer-priest, 
diplomat-priest and politician-priest. 

Father McQuaide was born in Boston 
forty-two years ago. At the age of six 
months he used his budding persuasive 
powers, which later so influenced President 
Taft, to induce his parents to date their 
letters San Francisco instead of Boston. In 
those times travel was mostly by way of 
Panama. The Mc(Quaides crossed the 
isthmus in a coach, which lurched on a 
dangerous road and threw the baby Joseph 
into a ditch. All but his mother thought 
him dead. Opening his large blue eyes 
under her solicitous gaze, he babbled in that 
infant lingo unintelligible and untranslatable 
to all but mothers: ‘Mother, they must 
dig aditch across this isthmus big enough for 
our ship or any ship to sail straight through 
from New York to San Francisco. They 
must dig it big enough for a fleet of ships.” 

Young McQuaide broadened his shoul- 
ders by the responsibilities he early took 
upon them. When his father died he had 
to be the man of the family. The lad of 
about fourteen left school and sought em- 
ployment with the Franco-American Bank, 
of which George C. Perkins was president 
and A. Compte manager. Shortly after- 
ward the bank, though solvent, ceased 
operations, and Compte invited the boy to 
enter his law office. But Joseph, deciding 
he needed learning more than law, entered 
Sacred Heart College, at the same time 
carrying a newspaper route. His drollery 
and good humor caught the fancy of George 
Barnes, who got him a place on the joint 
staff of the Call and Bulletin, and the 
proudest moment in McQuaide’s early life 
was when he saw his first newspaper story 
in print. Feeling he needed learning more 
than journalism, he dropped the latter, and 
attended successively St. Ignatius, Santa 
Clara and St. Marys, Baltimore, where he 
was ordained by Cardinal Gibbons. 

The last phrase shows that the young man 
had chosen his career, or rather, that his 














vocation had chosen him. Returning to San 
Francisco he was assigned to San Rafael, 
with San Quentin prison included in the 
charge, and still, on periodical visits, he 
carries a message of good cheer to his long- 
term ex-parishioners. 

Father McQuaide had been ministering in 
Holy Cross Parish, San Francisco, five 
years when he sailed in December, 1898, as 
volunteer chaplain to the Philippines. 
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them on the firing-line in the swamps, 
forests and mountains of Luzon, and 
deserves the encomium of Lieutenant N. J. 
Byrne, who in a letter to Father McQuaide, 
said he gloried ‘‘in the unselfish spirit of the 
Catholic priesthood who know no fear.” 
In Manila Father McQuaide was placed in 
charge of an immense combined orphanage, 
hospital and insane asylum, and he wrote 
home in one of those widely-copied letters 
published in the Monitor: “A 




















sure cure for the expansion bub- 
ble would be a visit to the 
hospitals here.” 

Father McQuaide himself left 
the Philippines broken in 
health, toured Europe and visited 
Rome. Homeward-bound, he 
stopped long enough in New 
York to deliver a series of lec- 
tures on the Philippines and 
detoured to visit his birthplace 
and lecture before the Harvard 
students. 

Father McQuaide was ap- 
pointed by Governor Gage, 
chaplain of the ‘‘Fighting First,” 
and is state chaplain of the 
Knights of Columbus. 

When Mr. Taft was secretary 
of war he bespoke Father Mc- 
Quaide’s services as intermedi- 
ary between Governor-General 
Smith and the arch-bishop of 
Manila. This diplomatic mis- 
sion accomplished, paved the 
way for Father McQuaide’s 
appointment by Archbishop 
Riordan to lead the Catholic 
forces in the fight to exempt all 
church property from state taxa- 
tion. The exemption won out 
by fourteen thousand votes, 

















which shows a good diplomat 





PHOTOGRAPH BY BUSHNELL 
Father Joseph McQuaide of Sacred Heart Parish, San Francisco; 
in war, the first in peace, and 


with “The First” : 
always in the service of California 


After the transfer of Father McKinnon 
to the Filipino schools, Father McQuaide 
was the only Catholic chaplain in an army 
of twenty thousand men, two thousand of 
whom were sick. Among the soldiers the 
priest found many boyhood playmates and 
classmates and he was always welcome 
among them, as much for his droll good 
humor as spiritual comfort. He went with 





makes a good politician. 

Not unlike wartime condi- 
tions was the plight of San 
Francisco after the fire. Father 
McQuaide, then in Sacred Heart Parish, 
his present charge, was past-master at 
relief work. He turned the basement 
into a morgue, his office into a free clinic, 
had a bread line of 2,500 to feed three times 
a day, and established an insane asylum at 
the nearby convent. 

With his sterling qualities, is it any won- 
der things moved rapidly San Francisco- 
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ward when Father McQuaide took off his 
cassock in the Panama exposition tussle? 
He is now a popular idol, and, metaphori- 
cally speaking, is being carried around on 
his people’s shoulders; and certainly he was 
not the least factor in San Francisco’s 
success. However, the fight was won, as 
Father McQuaide points out, by splendid 
team work—all lines of political, religious, 
business and personal animosities being 
erased in the concerted effort for the City 
that Was and Is and Always Will Be Queen 
of the Pacific and Gateway to the Orient. 
FRANCES A, GROFF. 
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Physician to the World 


MODEST ‘country doctor’ is the 

man of the hourin the medical world. 
He is Dr. August Francis Schafer, of Bakers- 
field, California, who has just emerged from 
ten years of toil in silence and obscurity to 
amaze conservative and older medical prac- 
titioners with cures that seem miraculous. 
Within one month he has attracted notice 
of scientists all over the world, at a time 
when professional and public skepticism 
regarding medical treatment of 
never was more acute and general. 

Dr. Schafer has produced by years of 
laboratory work a revolutionary principle 
in the preparation and application of 
vaccines, or antitoxins, made from the 
bacteria of human diseases. 

There is absolutely no doubt left of his 
amazing cures. After several years of trial 
in Kern county, Dr. Schafer came to San 
Francisco and treated by his new methods 
scores of cases in the big local hospitals, 
observed by a dozen of the most representa- 
tive physicians of the metropolis. 

The results obtained staggered old prac- 
titloners. 

In pneumonia, typhoid and rheumatism 
the Schafer treatment appeared almost in- 
fallible. Cases that appeared hopeless were 
sent away from the hospitals within a few 
days with no necessity of the usual long 
periods of convalescence. 

Some enthusiastic physicians have de- 
clared the belief that Dr. Schafer actually 
has hit upon a principle that may lead to the 
long-sought cure-all. The majority of the 


disease 


profession cautiously decline to make any 
predictions, though testifying to the mar- 
velous results they have seen. 





The treatment is yet to be perfected, for 
Dr. Schafer was literally dragged from his 
research work in his Bakersfield laboratory 
to come to San Francisco and demonstrate 
his principle to the metropolitan scientists, 
when the results of practice in his home 
town could not longer be ignored. 

Dr. Schafer accepted the challenge of 
San Francisco physicians, who journeyed 
to Bakerstield to witness at first-hand his 
mysterious operations, and came to San 
Francisco late in last February to treat 
cases by his method in city hospitals, under 
observation. 

The facilities of the great new Southern 
Pacific hospital, at the gateway of Golden 
Gate park, were turned over to him, and 
difficult cases of all descriptions were pre- 
sented for the new treatment. Almost 
instant favorable results followed the in- 
jection of the Schafer vaccines in the vast 
majority of acute and chronic cases. Some 
pneumonia sufferers who seemed in ex- 
tremity walked from the hospital within 
eight or ten days. Rheumatics with stiffened 
and painful limbs and joints were relieved 
often within a few hours. Typhoid yielded 
in almost every instance. 

A score of distinguished physicians of San 
Francisco have testified privately to these 
results, though disclaiming knowledge of 
how they were accomplished and urging 
deliberation and extreme conservatism in 
making public any claims or predictions. 

Many physicians are now using the 
Schafer vaccines regularly, and_ pressing 
forward the study and trial of the new 
principle that the “country doctor” intro 
duced. Meanwhile, perhaps the greatest 
of the manufacturing drug firms of the 
country, dispatched its chief bacteriologist 
to investigate, with the result that Dr. 
Schaier is now in the East superintending 
arrangements to prepare his proved vac 
cines on a large scale for free distribution to 
medical men all over the world. 

It is Dr. Schafer’s theory that every 
human disease is caused by germs. Further, 
that every germ produces its own antidote. 
He takes from the patient’s body the par 
ticular germs of various varieties which 
produce disease, cultures them artificially, 
and during their growth takes off a watery 
fluid which they exude. This solution he 
reinjects into the patient’s body in very 
large doses—as many as tive hundred drops 
being introduced directly into the veins at 
































Dr. August Francis Schafer, of Bakersfield, California, who has just emerged from ten years 
of toil in silence and obscurity to amaze the world of medicine with a revolutionary 
principle in the treatment of pneumonia, typhoid and rheumatism 


one inoculation. These staggering doses he 
declares cause immediate neutralization of 
the germ colonies, and though causing a 
severe reactionary chill, are harmless. He 
contends that the customary use of small 
doses of antitoxins, with a view to avoiding 
reaction, really but serves to acclimate and 
intrench the micro-organisms that it is 
sought to arrest and destroy. 

Dr. Schafer combines his vaccines in pro- 
portion to the quantity and virulence of 
those existing in the body treated. This 


reduces medicine to an exact science, the 
treatment being mathematically in accord 
with the germs existing. 

Tuberculosis and a wide variety of ordi- 
nary diseases have been treated with uni- 
formly favorable early results by vaccines 
prepared from these germs by the Schafer 
method, but of course the vaccines do not 
rebuild tissue that has been wasted away 
by the ravages of bacteria nor restore re- 
cuperative power that is gone in cases far 
advanced. 
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The inoculation of healthy persons with 
the vaccines is claimed to have afforded im- 
par 
ticular, previous inoculation with vaccines 
from the germs which commonly 


munity against specitic diseases. In 


prepared 
cause blood-poisoning in surgical operations 
have made it possible to operate without 
the use of any antiseptic precautions and 
no sepsis followed. Dr. Schafer himself de 
clares he has demonstrated this in seventy 
serious operations, though he emphatically 
recommend the abandonment of 
this stage of the 


does not 
septic precautions at 
experimenting. 

The early tests by Dr. Schafer were made 
upon animals. Then, to be assured of their 
harmlessness, he injected large quantities 
of the vaccines he developed from each of 
the various germs or combinations of germs 
into his own body. He has declared that he 
inoculated himself with more than five 
hundred drops of the vaccine he took from 
the germs of tetanus (lockjaw), which are 
among the most virulent and deadly known, 
without any harmful result aside from the 
customary chill lasting half an hour. 

The tremendous toil involved in *)r. 
Schafer’s research and experiments, pros°- 
cuted unremittingly for over ten years past, 
may be imagined when it is known that he 


has cultured bacteria not only from his 
private patients, but from practically every 
patient that has come under his care in his 
Vast practice as superintendent of the Kern 
county hospital throughout that period. 
Dr. N. N. Brown, superintendent of the 
Santa Fe hospital at Bakersfield, has been 
closely associated with Dr. Schafer in his 
investigations during the past several years, 
and more recently a number of other Kern 
county physicians have taken up the work 
and become enthusiastic converts to the 
new method of treatment. Dr. Brown 
has treated more than one thousand cases 
by the Schafer method. 

Dr. Schafer is a typical westerner, a man 
of dynamic energy and tremendous con 
stitutional strength. He has a great record 
as an outdoor sportsman and a hunter. 
He killed seventy-five bears during his stay 
in Tehachapi. 

While treating 150 cases under observa- 
tion in various San Francisco hospitals the 
“country doctor’ wore out a dozen San 
Francisco physicians, who relieved them 
selves of the terrible physical strain by 
working with him in relays, while he flew 
from one part of the city to another night and 
day by automobile. 

Pitt P. HAND. 
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A Fragment from “Our Lady of Sorrows’’ 


By S. J. ALEXANDER 


And She said, * 


I am She who was set at the marches of sea and land, 


With the crowns of the world on my brow, and girt with the sword of command. 


(nd the many come to my gateways, they enter, abide and pass 


Like shadows on wind-driven water, or seeds from wind-shaken grass 


Ye are lords in your far-lying lands, and great in your lordships, yet still 


Ye are tools of the Gods in my hands to hew to the lines of my will. 


From nethermost deeps I have called; ye have followed the path of the sun; 


Ye are four where your rule is supreme, but to serve and obey me but one 


And as sister to brothers, I charge ye depart from me now to your lands, 


That ye dazzle the eyes of the Gods with the gifts of your brotherly hands. 


That the sails like a white crested torrent stream out on the limitless blue, 


With the gifts that shall top and exceed and better the best that I knew 


” 








Tiptoe on the edge of the bluff, facing the sunset sea, the Virginia’s great bulk looms against the 
protile of Point Fermin, on Los Angeles harbor 





Beside the All-the-Year Sea 


How the Virginia Hotel at Long Beach Provides a Refuge for People 
Fleeing From Both Winter and Summer 


By Bertua H. Smita 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BACON AND DE HAAFF 


SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD ladin a Los 
Angeles high school so new that 
the varnish on the desks was un- 
scratched wrote an editorial in 
the school paper, of which the 


recurring thought was: “Let us have 
traditions; we must have traditions.”” Again 


and again he urged his fellows to have tradi- 
tions, as if a set of traditions could be picked 
up anywhere, any time, ready-made. 

Traditions are like the bouquet of a rare 
old wine. They are the product of time. 
But so are the gray hairs that fringe an old 
bald pate, and there is always a question 
whether there is more of pure delight in the 
bouquet of a rare old wine or in the grape 
with the bloom fresh upon it; whether one 
would rather be sixty with thoughts of a 
rich past or sixteen with hopes of a rich 
future. 

The Virginia Hotel at Long Beach is 
young. It has not a tradition to its name. 





But it has that which is typical of the 
pulsing, virile West—a present, and a 
future. A hotel three seasons old is as a 
fresh-cheeked boy without even a_per- 
ceptible down on his lip. Its very youth 
makes an appeal to the bon-vivant jaded with 
repeated rounds of the seasoned, time- 
tinged, legend-haunted hotels known to 
every traveler. 

Tiptoe on the edge of the bluff facing the 
sunset sea, the Virginia’s great bulk looms 
against the profile of Point Fermin, the 
beckoning arm of Los Angeles harbor which 
signals Californiaward voyagers on all the 
oceans. Seen from the height of a flying 
seagull, it appears in the form of a letter H, 
which stands for the hopes of men and 
their faith in a chosen city. To the guests 
the letter H spells outside rooms overlooking 
a nearby sea or distant mountains. 

It took a great hope and a greater faith to 
build a million-dollar hotel in a town of a 
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dozen thousand people. .And this hope and 
this faith were born in the breasts of three 
Wise men. 

One of them, weary of the turmoil and 
strife of New York, brought the wages of a 
half-life of labor on his quest for the land of 
w niente. Another, content with a 
fortune wrested from the wastes of Arizona, 
set out to Los Angeles—the mecca of all 
who dwell for a time in that vast rich desert 
country. These two joined another who, 
since the days when the grazing grasses 
swept undisturbed to the edge of a blutf 
overlooking an unbroken five-mile stretch 
of perfect sea strand, has watched the star of 
destiny hovering 
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Beside the All-the-Year Sea 


prophecy fulfilled, until that which be- 
speaks a faith most sure—a hotel repre- 
senting an expenditure of a million and a 
quarter dollars, and which combines the 
splendor of a royal palace and the comfort 
of a home. 
The stranger, after registering, may make 
a tour of the spacious main floor, and after 
the lobby, the grand salon of the Louis 
Seize epoch, and the Louis Quinze_ball- 
room, the newcomer makes his way from 
the salon to a splendid solarium where men 
glance over the stock market in the news- 
papers and women embroider between 
glimpses of a rare sea view. This in turn 
leads to an un- 





over this spot, 
and together 
they linked their 
fortunes and 
their faith in 
Long Beach and 
built the  Vir- 
ginia. Others 
had a part in 
the building of 
it, but without 
the others the 
three might have 
built it: without 
the three, Long 
Beach could not 
today boast one 
of the finest 
in the 
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world. 

Whether before or after the advice was 
given by Secretary of the Treasury Shaw, 
the wise men acted in accordance with it. 
‘‘VYour future is gigantic’? said Mr. Shaw to 
Long Beach. “Build for that future, and 
build big.”’ 

They built a hotel so big that it passes the 
understanding of those who come for the 
first time to this Atlantic City of the West. 
But Long Beach has always believed in 
building big. Far back in the days when 
the town was little more than a camp 
meeting ground, the first sign of faith of its 
wise men was the building of a hundred- 
thousand-dollar bathhouse that all its 
visitors might enjoy to the fullest, in winter 
and in summer, the smooth wide beach with 
its long gentle breakers. Another sign cf 
their faith was the building of a pleasure 
pier at equal cost. Other signs have fol- 
lowed, as each succeeding one became a 
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covered terrace, 
where one may 
stroll for a quar- 
ter of amile,and 
strolling feast his 
eyes upon a pan- 
orama that 
gins at the west 
with the green 
slopes of the 
Palos Verdes 
hills, swings past 
Point Fermin 
with rigs of ships 
at its base, and 
the pale-blue 
phantom of San- 
ta Catalina in 
the distance, to 
a broad prospect 
of sparkling sea with its long straight lines of 
breakers rolling almost to the edge of the 
greenest of greenswards, so grateful to the 
eye unconsciously wearied by the sunlit water. 
And on the panorama sweeps to the pier 
with its perpetual cluster of fishermen, and 
the skeleton forms of roller coaster and 
airship spiral-way and all the attractions so 
dear to the heart of day sojourners who 
swarm the Pike—on to the snow-topped 
mountains peeping over the palms of the 
city park on the opposite side of the street. 
By day a glorious sight, by moonlight a 


be- 


at a hotel built like 


indoors 


a palace 


mg Beach to stay 


radiant vision. 

And now he knows whether he would have 
a room on the seaside or the mountain- 
side, and can return to the register with 
undivided mind. 

The rooms are so arranged that they can 
be thrown into suites cf any size. Indeed 
the entire seaside of the first floor can be 











converted into a suite of eighteen rooms, 
by which token Long Beach declares her- 
self ready to extend a fitting welcome to the 
Maharajah Gaekwar of Tuch Behar, the 
Nabob of Oudh, or any other oriental 
potentate of a traveling turn of mind and 
adequate money-bag. Thus far, however, 
the Maharajah Gink from Chicago or His 
Highness the Nabob of Calhoun county, 
Iowa, has managed to get along with any- 
where from two to four rooms. 

The truth is that while it is all very nice 
to stop at a hotel built like a palace and so 
absolutely fireproof that one can go to bed 
at night without having to keep one foot on 
the tire escape 


Bertha H. Smith 
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Putting into his pocket a home letter 
telling how fine the ski-ing and tobogganing 
are, the Canadian gets out his fishing tackle 
or goes for a sail on the open sea, getting 
back in time for afternoon tea and the finals 
in some championship tennis game, for the 
Virginia courts are becoming famousas a bat- 
tleground for May Sutton and Hazel Hotch 
kiss and the men who fight for coast honors. 

Because of the wonder of all this, the 
southern California beaches have come to 
mean to the less favored rest of the country, 
a place of refuge from winter. It is no less 
a refuge from summer, for it Is aland without 
extremes, and summer is as kind as winter. 

In summer 
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and one ear open 
for a fire alarm, 
nobody goes to 
Long Beach to 
stay indoors, 
even at the Vir- 
ginia. This is 
equally true of 
the winter and 
summer crop of 
guests, for Long 
Beach has two 
distinct seasons, 
while those who 
drop in between 
the two have 
really the choic- 
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the register map 
shifts to Arizona, 
New Mexico, 
Nevada, and the 
interior of Cali- 
fornia. There 
come parched 
ones from the 
desert, athirst for 
a taste of moist 
sea air, and swel- 
tering limp ones 
from the hot 
valleys eager 
for a congealing 
breeze. At first 
they care only 











est time of all. 
Its seasons are 
governed less by 
its own climate 
than by the climate of other sections. 
In winter the register looks like a rail- 
way map of the Middle West, with Chicago, 
St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City, Des Moines 
looming big, and a goodly section of Canada. 
Dozing in the sunshine on the terrace of a 
midwinter morning the middle westerner 
wakes to wonder why he dreams of the soft 
lapping of a summer sea, the breath of 
freshly cut grass and the flash of red 
geraniums when he knows the thermometer 
is showing twenty or thirty degrees below 
zero with a gale blowing off the lake or an 
ice pack grinding in the Mississippi, and 
then pinches himself to be sure the waves 
and the grass and the geraniums are the 
reality. Then he goes for a morning dip or 
a game of tennis ora few holes of golf on the 
links of the Virginia Country Club, which 
was once the famous Los Alamitos Rancho. 


One may stroll for a quarter of a mile along terraces from which 
the view sweeps a panorama of sparkling sea and 
snow-topped mountains lifted above palms 





for bathing and 
yachting and 
fishing, anything 
near the water; 
but as the memory of dust and sand grows 
fainter the Country Club becomes a rendez- 
vous after a ride or a motor run, the caddies 
wear their winter smile again, and the clay 
pigeons bemoan their fate. 

And between the seasons of those whoa 
flee the cold and those who flee the heat of 
other wheres, the Virginia’s doors are open 
wide to conventions, of men’s fraternal 
organizations, of women’s federations, of 
professional and business and_ religious 
associations. And these are the ones who 
discover a secret—that the between-seasons, 
even though other climates are temporarily 
kindly disposed, are the rarest seasons of all 
at this palace beside the all-the-year sea. 

This is the third in a series of short articles reflecting 
what has been called the “personality” of California's 
great tourist hotels. In the next number Eleanor Gates 


will write of Casa del Rey, between the redwoods and the 
sea at Santa Cruz. 





Above the Fog 


Mount Hamilton at 3 A. M.) 


By GERTRUDE B. MILLARD 


‘he sea has risen in a single night, 
And covered all the fair world at our feet. 
The tips of peaks below us, left and right, 
Shift like black rocks beneath the billows’ beat. 
About us wane the stars. 
Embraces but the rolling mists, and these: 
A massive building, and a dome of white, 
Wherein men seek to solve the mysteries. 


The moon’s clear light 
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‘““WT is a glorious trip across the continent” 


they said, when they came to the station 
in Philadelphia to see us off, ‘‘all except 
the desert—that 7s stupid.’ 

“Unless,”’ said a sunburned youth just 
back from Arizona, ‘‘you happen to like it 
—’ and there was a shade of homesickness 
in his face as he said it. 

As it turned out, we happened to like it. 

Our first glimpse of the desert, happily, 
was from the window of our berth when the 
unspeakable glory of a winter dawn shone 
upon it, touching into wonderful color the 
barren peaks and ridges of upheaved vol- 
canic rocks. The vast solitude was relieved 
by one straight line of blue smoke rising from 
a lone prospector’s camp-fire—the man him- 
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self sitting on his haunches watching our 
train. Beyond him, a dim wagon road 
wound over the rosy sands among the sage 
clumps and scattered boulders, disappearing 
finally around the point of a rocky promon 
tory. An intense desire seized us both to 
know where that road went: it seemed as 
though it must of a surety lead to marvelous 
finds—of gold and precious stones for the 
practical-minded, of visions beautiful and 
castles of enchantment for more spiritual 
adventurers. We had awakened to the spell 
of the desert. 

So it naturally followed that when the 
winter rains were over in the valleys of the 
coast, we got together our tent and blankets, 
packed a box with provisions, put the cat out 













to board, and locking the front door behind 
is set out for the train that should bear us to 
the Mojave. 

“Whither away?” airily inquired our next 
door neighbor from over his fragrant hedge 
of roses. 

“To the desert to see the flowers’’ we 
replied. 

Our neighbor was an old Californian who 
took a fatherly interest in our unconven 
tional wanderings, but this program seemed 
to bewilder him. Finally he remarked: 

“Well, I suppose you know what you're 
about, but J never saw any flowers on the 
desert except cactus and sagebrush.” 


Four hours out of Los Angeles, the morn 
ing overland had borne us above the south 
ern California the tourist knows, creaked and 
puffed up the sinuous sides of the Cajon 
Pass, rounded the snowy shoulders of Old 
Baldy, and a few miles beyond had dropped 
us with box and bundles at Hesperia in the 
desert. There by appointment, Eddie—the 
desert gave him no surname—was in waiting 
for us with two mules and a superannuated 
wagon, whose evident aspirations to rival the 
achievement of the renowned ‘‘one 
shay” were held in check by baling wire. 
Eddie was a desert dweller, the tender of a 
water ditch which serves Hesperia, 
and the postmaster had recom- 
mended him to us beforehand as 


hoss 
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a trusty man who could take us to a good 
place tocamp. As we jogged along now over 
hard gravel, now up to the hubs in sand, 
he waxed quite sociable—related divers 
thrilling adventures with rattlesnakes, of 
which he had killed nineteen the previous 
season; dilated upon the bad habits of bob- 
cats and coyotes; and instructed us in the 
useful mysteries of how to hitch a horse to a 
hole in the ground and how to bake bread in 
a frying-pan. The sun was well down the 
western sky when the team stopped near a 
clump of spreading sycamores on the banks 
of the Mojave river. Here Eddie unloaded 
us, helped drive our tent stakes, and with a 
“So long, see you in the sweet by and by,” 
started his mules at a hand-gallop across the 
river and shortly disappeared behind the 
sandhills that hid his cabin a mile or so 
away. 

The Mojave is an anomaly among rivers 
in having a source but no mouth. If you 
look it up on the map, you will find it marked 
as rising among the summits of the San 
Bernardino mountains, and after pursuing a 
course of a hundred miles or so, abruptly 
ending nowhere. What happens is that it is 
swallowed up in the all-conquering sands. 
As a matter of fact it is only a river at all 
from about December to June; the rest of 
the year its bed is dry. But so long as the 
snows upon the high mountains are melting 
it is ariver of stateliness and breadth, though 














From beneath the protecting skirts of cactus thickets, many plants put up blossoms 
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shallow, its transparent flood majestically 
flowing between rush-fringed banks where 
desert cattle wander and come to drink and 
where at intervals tall sycamores and catton- 
woods cast a beneficent shade. A desert 
camp under immemorial trees and beside 
a river of purest mountain water is note- 
worthy, and we were grateful to Eddie. 
Before our camp, which in the rear was 
sheltered by an abrupt rise in the ground 
from the main force of the winds that are 
perhaps the greatest source of discomfort in 
a desert outing, the Mojave stretched like 
the world before our first parents, in silence, 
vastness and mystery. Contrary to our 
imaginings of it, it was not a flat floor of 
naked sand, but broken and diversified with 
low mountain ranges of igneous rock which 
in the morning and evening | hts were 
clothed in entrancing color, kindling the 
fancy to dreams of deeper beauty beyond 
them. And here before us lay the wild gar- 
den we had come to see. During three 
blessed weeks, in the whole course of which 
no human being visited us except a be-pistol- 
ed cowboy or two in search of strayed cattle, 
we watched the vernal march of the flowers. 
The sands in front of our tent door were 
closely carpeted with low white gilias— 
western cousins of the garden phloxes of the 
East—so compactly set together as to look 
like a light fall of snow. Upon one plant of 
these, barely two inches high, we counted 
eighty expanded blooms, each the size of a 
dime and all forming a solid bouquet three 
inches across—such potential beauty does a 
handful of sand hold. A broad expanse of 
yellow baerias—cheerful little suns of bright- 
ness resembling daisies save in color— 
stretched away to the river, a veritable cloth 
of gold. On every hand against the hill- 
sides, far and near, broad splashes of purple 
and lavender and many tones of yellow 
marked the presence of other plant colonies 
—lupins lovely as wistarias in bloom, dainty 
collinsias and stately thistle sage, suncups 
and poppies and billowy beds of that par- 
ticular gilia called the golden, to say nothing 
of scores of other flowers so little known off 
the desert that the dictionary makes no note 
of their names. From beneath the protect- 
ing skirts of cactus thickets and clumps of 
homely sage and greasewood, many other 
plants put up blossoms only less striking in 
the general landscape because growing more 
or less singly. In such situations purple 
phacelias unrolled their coiled spikes like 


heliotropes of the wild; here were minty 
monardellas, giving up their aromatic fra- 
grance asthecareless foot bruised them;here, 
too, were delicate evening primroses in maid- 
enly pink and white, nodding creamcups, 
zygadene and showy composites which only 
the trained botanist could call byname. Often 
the pale-blue spire of a larkspur startled us 
like a voice out of the past, for we had not 
counted on grandmother’s flowers in this 
arid waste; and desert mariposa tulips lifted 
their fiery cups of so intense a red that the 
paintbox could not match it. 

Most of these desert wildings are annuals, 
whose little day is soon spent, and the chief 
glory of the spring flower-show is over in 
four or five weeks. Some of the perennial 
plants bloom later in the burning year: of 
these are the cacti, but they are much less 
a feature of floral life on the Mojave 
than on the more southern deserts. The 
thorny labyrinths of the interlacing branches 
of some of the Mojave cacti, however, serve 
the cause of beauty in another way—they 
make capital bird boxes. We frequently 
saw within such armored depths nests filled 
with coming songsters of the desert so 
guarded, as by a million drawn daggers, that 
it was a mystery how even the mother 
reached them without being impaled. 

What it lacks in cacti, however, the Mo- 
jave makes up in the presence of a tree-like 
yucca, whose assemblies, scattered here and 
there over certain parts of the desert—and 
particularly abundant near Hesperia—form 
as curious and grotesque forests as the world 
holds. These remarkable trees, whose slen- 
der clustered leaves, rigid and needle-pointed, 
are like bunched bayonets, grow in all sorts 
of fantastic ways—from simple columnar 
shapes, the form which the youngest usually 
assume with a branch or two budding from 
the summit, to rotund crowns approximating 
beauty. Between these extremes, however, 
the tree’s growth is through a series of jerky 
contortions due to the abrupt forking and 
re-forking of the branches. The living 
foliage is found only at the tip of the limbs, 
where too the clustered lily-like blossoms are 
borne: the old leaves as they die turn back 
and flatten themselves downward upon the 
branches, forming a shaggy thatch. 

As we drove back to the railroad to meet 
our homeward train, a pair of doves were 
cooing softly within the bristling heart of a 
yucca crown. One must go far, indeed, in 
this world to out-travel love’s call. 
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* LETTY Mellican gell like see ole 
Chineseman smokee opum?”’ the 
girl asked, dimpling and twinkling. 

“Why, you speak English!” ex- 

claimed Angela, forgetting in her 

surprise that here was only a very little of 

China set in the midst of a great deal of 
America. 

“IT go school one time,” said the girl. 
‘These times I fo’get sometings. You come 
with Chinese gell. You velly pletty.” 

Angela laughed and went, guilty but ex- 
cited. This was too good an adventure to 
miss, even though her present companions 
might have a few moments of uneasiness. 
But surely Schermerhorn must know the in- 
habitants and habits of this place; and he 
would guess what had become of her when 


they found her gone. ‘“‘So are you, very 
pretty,” she smiled. 
“Ves,” replied the girl, in her little metal- 


lic voice. “I like you. You likee me. You 
give one dollah and I take you see Chinese 
man smokes mo’ all oddeh mens. He 
velly old—knows ebe’lyting.” 

“Oh, I am to pay you a dollar! So it 
isn’t all for love of my beaux yeux,’ mur- 
mured Angela. But she willingly gave the 
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dollar, glad that she had spent most of her 
money in buying jade and ivory, which now 
encumbered Nick’s pockets. The charming 
doll took first the dollar, and next the gloved 
hand. ‘Then, opening one of the unpainted 
doors in the long dusky passage, she led her 
charge into a dark cellar. 

“Where are you taking me?” Angela 
inquired hastily, thinking with sudden long- 
ing of the lighted room of the musician, 
where Nick was perhaps already beginning 
to look for her. 

“Next do’h house,’ replied the girl 
calmly; and Angela would have been 
ashamed to draw back, even had curiosity 
and a faint excitement not compelled her 
to go on. At one end of the cellar was a 
wooden stairway, very steep, going both up 
and down. She and her conductor went 
down one flight, then along a short passage, 
then up some steps, then down a few more. 
Angela was enjoying the experience, but her 
joy was spiced with fear. 

Now the two girls were in a very strange 
house, much stranger, Angela thought, than 
the one they had left. It was a rabbitwarren 
of tiny box-like rooms, threaded with narrow 
labyrinthine passages, just wide enough 














r two slim persons to pass side by side. 
The rough wooden walls were neither 
painted nor stained, and knotholes were 
stuffed with rags. Here and there a rude 
door was open, hanging crookedly on its 
hinges, while the occupant talked with a 
friend outside or prepared for an expedition, 
laden with kitchen utensils, coals and food, 
to the common cooking place of the rabbit- 
colony—a queer and dismal set of iren 
shelves, long and narrow, sticking out from 
a wall and calling itself an oven. 

Each door of each tiny room, which 
housed an individual or a whole family, 
had the name of the owner upon it in Chi- 
nese characters, black and sprawling, on a 
red label; and at one whose paper name- 
plate was peeling off, Angela’s companion 
stopped. “Li Hung Sun; we makee visit,” 
she announced; and opened the door with- 
out knocking. 

Angela had seen furniture-packing cases 
as big as that room, and extremely like it. 
On one of the wooden walls, above a bunk 
which took up nearly half the space, was a 
rough shelf or two, and a few cheap Chinese 
panel-pictures and posters. Beside the 
bunk, and exactly the same height from the 
floor with its ragged strip of old matting, 
was a box in use as a table, covered with 
black oilcloth. On this were grouped some 
toy chairs and chests made of tiny seashells 
pasted on cardboard; a vase with one flower 
in it; a miniature mirror, and some fetish 
charms and photographs, evidently for sale. 
But on the bunk itself lay a thing which 
made her instantly forget all the surround- 
ings. A thin stabbing pain shot through her 
heart, as if it had been pricked with a sharp 
needle. She was face to face with grim 
tragedy in a form hardly human; and 
though her plump little guide was smiling 
she would have given a great deal if she had 
listened to Nick’s advice. For here was 
something never to be forgotten; something 
which would haunt her through after years 
in dark hours of the night, dreaming or 
waking. She knew that the thought of this 
box of a room, and what she now saw in it, 
would come suddenly to darken _ bright 
moments for her, as the sun is suddenly 
overcast by a black thundercloud; and that, 
in the midst of some pleasure, she would 
find herself wondering if the idol-like figure 
still lived and suffered. 

A little bag of bones and yellow skin that 
once had been a man lay on the wooden 
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bunk, whose hard surface was softened only 
by a piece of matting. From the shriveled 
remnant of a face a pair of eyes looked up; 
deep-set, utterly tragic, utterly resigned, 
and above all fatal. The face might have 
been on earth for sixty or seventy years 
perhaps. But the eyes were as old as the 
world, neither bright nor dull, yet wise with 
a terrible wisdom far removed from joy or 
sorrow. The shriveled shell of a body was 
a mere prison for a soul to which torture 
and existence had become inseparable, and 
almost equally unimportant. 

“Oh, we ought not to come in!” Angela 
exclaimed involuntarily, on the threshold 
of this secret. 

The weary face faintly smiled, with a 
smile like a dim gleam of light flickering 
over the feature of a mummy. 

“Come in. Lots people come see me,” 
said a voice old as the eyes, and sad with 
a fatal sadness that had forgotten hope. 
It was a very small, weak voice, almost like 
a voice heard at the other end of a long- 
distance telephone, and it spoke excellent 
English. 

Silently Angela obeyed; and seeing a 
broken cane-seated chair which she had not 
noticed before, dropped into it as the low 
voice asked her to sit down. She was not 
afraid now, but a horrible sadness gripped 
her. All life seemed black as a bath of 
pitch. 

“You likee see me smoke opium, lady?” 
the old man asked, his tone monotonous, 
devoid of interest, his face a mask. The 
light of a tallow-candle flared into his eyes 
and wavered over his egg-shaped head, 
which was entirely bald save for its queue, 
and so fleshless as to show where the skull 
bones fitted into one another. 

“Oh, no,” Angela answered, horrified. 
“T beg you won’t smoke for me!”’ 

“No; not smoke for you,’ he said. 
“Smoke for myself. I smoke all time. I 
not smoke, then—”’ he closed his eyes and 
run his claw-like fingers over his body— 
“ache—ache all time. Smoking keep me 
‘live; eat only little. Smoke two minutes 
make me be happy. Bimeby I smoke 
again.” . 

“Surely—surely—you can’t smoke opium 
all day and all night?” Angela murmured, 
her lips dry. She seemed to know what he 
felt, andto feel it with him. It was a dread- 
ful sensation, that physical knowledge, rack- 
ing her nerves, like a phase of nightmare. 
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“All day; all night. I sleep not much. 
Maybe two hours one day. Long time ago, 
opium make me sleep; make nice dreams. 
Now make me ’wake. Only ache few 
minutes. Get too bad, I smoke again.” 

“What is it like, the suffering?’’ Angela 
half-whispered, fascinated as a bird is 
fascinated by the eyes of a cat which fill the 
whole world for it. 

“Every bones and all body ache—ache. 
Maybe you never have toothache —you too 
young. It like that—all over. Then I likee 


die. Maybe die pretty soon. That not hurt 
much. Heart jus’ stop; that all. Velly 
good. I get one more chance.” 


“In another world—yes,” said Angela. 
“But—couldn’t you stop smoking? Take 
medicine of some sort, have treatment from 
a doctor—” 

“Too late, long time ago,’ he answered, 
with his calm fatal smile. But his eyes lit 
with a faint spark of anticipation, and his 
sucked-in cheeks worked with a. slight 
twitching of the nerves, for as he talked 
in short sentences he was quietly rolling 
and cooking his opium. On the bowl of a 
large pipe, which looked to Angela like a 
queer, enormous flute, with a big mushroom 
near the lower end, he placed a pill he had 
rolled, setting it over the vent with a long 
pin, and lighting it in the flame of a small 
oil lamp. He did not speak again until he 
had pulled strenuously at the pipe a few 
times. Then he went on speaking slowly, 
his face unchanged, unless it appeared 
rather fuller, less seamed with the wrinkles 
of intense nerve-strain. 

“See?” he said. “That all Ido. Now I 
happy few minutes. I tell all young men 
when come see me, never smoke. It look 
easy. You think you find out what it like; 
then stop. But you not stop. Dreams too 
good. Four weeks—six weeks, maybe— 
then can’t stop. You go like me. Same 
way everybody start. Better not start.” 

His resignation to the fate brought on by 
himself was worse than any writhing of 
agony and shrieking for help. He was 
beyond help, and knew it. 

Angela had a strange burning behind her 
eyes as she listened, though she was not 
inclined to cry, nor did she even think of 
crying. 

“Tt is awful,” she said, in a voice as low 
as that of the opium-smoker. “Such days— 
such nights—such years. But—you do not 
lie here always?” 
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‘‘Pretty near gll time,” he answered, the 
little spark of physical contentment begin- 
ning to dim in his eyes already. “I very 
weak now. I not walk, only go down cook 
little coffee once a day. Some time my 
blood get cold, I go out in sun. But come 
back soon—few minutes. My head go 
‘round when I get up. My blood nearly 
gone now; only weigh few pounds. When 
I young I was tall and big. Man get small 
after opium get him.” 

“How sorry you must be!” Angela sighed. 

“Don’t know. Why sorry, when too late? 
I sorry it hard to get opium. It against law 
now, and very high cost. We smuggle it. 
Once_it fifteen dollars a pound; now it 
hundred and fifty. Maybe go higher. Then 
I can’t buy it, and I ache, and ache, and— 
die. Now I sell cleanings from pipe. We 
call yen shee. I get twenty dollars one 
pound; one time only three.” 

“How can you bear to sell to others what 
has ruined your life?” Angela could not help 
asking. 

“T do anything now get opium,” he said 
calmly. ‘Only old smokers use yen shee, 
not young ones. So not hurt much.” 

“See, pletty gell. Ache come back now,” 
exclaimed the Chinese girl, staring at the 
old man. ‘Look see his face.” 

But Angela would not look. She sprang 
up, shuddering. “Is there nothing I can 
do to help you?” she pleaded, her eyes 
turned from him, as he began to cook 
another pill. 

“You buy something I sell. That help. 
You likee this?” and he pointed to a little 
painted china group of three monkeys, one 
of which covered its ears, another its eyes 
and the third its mouth. ‘You know what 
that mean? ‘See no evil; hear no evil; 
speak no evil.’ ” 

“Yes—I’ll take that. It’s a good motto,” 
Angela stammered. Taking up the three 
little figures, she laid a five-dollar gold-piece 
on the box-table, knowing only too well what 
it would buy. 

“You likee see me smoke ’nother pipe?”’ 
and he put it to his toothless mouth. 

“No—I can’t bear it.” 

She pushed past the Chinese girl, hardly 
knowing what she did. She felt faint and 
sick, as if she must have fresh air instantly. 
As her hand fumbled for the latch, the door 
was flung violently open and Hilliard came 
in, with Schermerhorn at his back. 














“Thank Heaven you’re here!’ Nick 
stammered. He was very pale. 

“You gave us a pretty bad quarter of an 
hour, miss,’’ added the man who had been 
informed that Nick was ‘‘not her husband.” 
“Lucky I thought of this house, and this 
old chap here.” 

“‘But—but there was no danger,’’ Angela 
defended herself half-heartedly. ‘‘Nothing 
could have happened to me.” 

“Most anything can happen—in China- 
town,” grumbled Schermerhorn. ‘Did you 
ever read a short story called the “Third 
Circle,’ by a man named Norris?” 

“Not yet,” said Angela. “I bought the 
book, but—”’ 

“Well, read it when you get home to- 
night, miss; and maybe you’ll know what 
your young gentleman here went through.” 

Her ‘young gentleman!” But Angela 
did not laugh. A thing would have had to 
be very funny to strike her as funny just 
then. 

“No, don’t read it to-night,” said Nick. 
“Wait till another time.” 

“Will you forgive me?” she asked, looking 
up at him. “I’m sorry. I didn’t know 
that you—would care so very much.” 

“T was in—Hades for a few minutes,” 
said Nick, hastily qualifying the remark he 
had been about to make. “But I’m in 
heaven now you're safe.”’ 

“Hell and heaven,” murmured a voice in 
the box-like room—a voice which seemed 
to belong to another world. “I know both. 
Ten minutes in one, then five minutes in 
the other.” 

The old opium-smoker had just finished 
his pipe. 

But Hilliard drew Angela out and shut 
the door, forgetting, and wishing to make 
her forget, what was on the other side. 


CHAPTER XXII 
“WHO IS MRS. MAY?” 


NLY one letter had Nick written to Car- 

men Gaylor—the one he had promised to 
write, telling her of his arrival in New York; 
that he was “pretty lonely, and didn’t know 
how long he could stand for seeing no home 
sights.” It never occurred to him to write 
again; and Carmen was not greatly surprised 
at his remissness. She knew that Nick was 


not the sort of man who likes to write letters, 
But 


or can put his feelings upon paper. 
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when she received her invitation to visit 
River Camp, she could have sung for joy. 

‘“‘We are hoping that a new friend of ours, 
Mrs. May, and an old friend of yours, Mr. 
Nickson Hilliard, may be with us when you 
come, as well as Miss Dene, the authoress,”’ 
Mrs. Harland had said in her note. And 
Carmen—who had no reason to couple in 
her mind the name of Mrs. May with that of 
Nick—believed that Hilliard must be re- 
sponsible for the compliment paid her by 
Falconer and his sister. 

She knew that he had met Falconer and 
admired him; and putting two and two to- 
gether, she fancied that already Nick must 
have come West, meaning to surprise her by 
a sudden appearance: that he had fallen in 
with Mrs. Harland and Falconer on the 
journey, perhaps been invited by them, and 
suggested, or at least hinted, that she should 
be asked to join the house-party at the same 
time. 

“Otherwise, I don’t believe they’d ever 
have thought of me,” she told herself with a 
humility which would have had an element 
of sulkiness, if she had not been half out of 
her wits with happiness in the idea that 
Nick was near and wanting her. If he had 
not wanted her, he would not have schemed 
to have her with him at River Camp. 

All the anxieties and suspicions of the past 
weeks were forgotten in five minutes. She 
telegraphed her acceptance and began think- 
ing what to wear during the visit. She 
jealously admitted in her mind that Mrs. 
Harland was a “bigger swell”’ than she, and 
knew more of the world and society. But 
she determined that the hostess should not 
outdo her guest in the way of “smart” 
dresses, hats and jewelry. 

Carmen broke her journey at San Fran- 
cisco, staying there two days at the Palace 
Hotel. On the first of these days, as it 
happened, Nick and Angela motored up the 
wonderful road that binds Mount Hamil- 
ton’s vast body in its twisted lacings; and 
they stayed late at the Lick Observatory to 
see the moon through the biggest telescope 
but one in the world. On the second day 
they went to Mount Tamalpais, lunching at 
the charming tavern on the mountain top, 
and rushing madly down at sunset in the 
little “‘gravity car” guided by the landlord of 
the inn; whirling round corners of rock, the 
world far beneath swimming under their 
eyes like a surging sea; the enchanted Indian 
Princess of the old legend smiling at them 
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out of her rock prison, with a mystical smile, 
from her high throne above the fragrant for 
manzanita bushes. 
that Carmen no chance 
glimpse of the two together, and had no 
suspicion that in the hotel register of the 
St. Francis was inscribed the name of Nick- 
son Hilliard. She shopped much and con- 
tentedly, consulted clairvoyant and 
crystal-gazer, 
Madame Ves- 
tris,and enjoyed 
looking at the 
many prettily 
dressed women, 
because she saw 
none whom she 
thought as good- 
looking or well- 
gowned as _ her- 
self. Then, on 
the second even- 
ing, just as An- 
gela and Nick 
were tearing 
down the rocky 
height known 
familiarly to San 
Francisco as the 
‘mountain,” 
Carmen left for 
Shasta Springs. 
It was early 
next morning, 
after the long 
journey north, 
that the white 
pinnacle of 
Mount Shasta 
floated in the 
sky, above dark 
climbing pines 
and the rushing 


est of 


So it was gol 


the 


‘i 


stream of the BORY 
Sacramento, fed 

by eternal snows. But Carmen hardly 
glanced out of her stateroom window to 
see the hovering white glory, though 
her maid mentioned that Shasta was in 
sight. Mrs. Harland and Falconer were 
both coming to meet her at the springs 
station, and would motor her to River 


Camp, along the new fifty-mile road over the 
mountains. Carmen hoped that Nick might 


be with them, though nothing had been said 
of him in the telegram they had sent. 
in any case, 


But 


her one care was to be beautiful 
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Mrs Gaylor loo ked as bright-eyed 


dre aming 


and immaculate after the night journey. 
She took no interest in mountains and rivers 
compared to that to which she felt in the 
freshness of her complexion, and the angle of 
her hat on her shining waved hair. Never 
a good sleeper, she had been too feverish at 
the prospect of seeing Nick to do more than 
doze oft for a few minutes in her berth; con- 
sequently there were annoying brown shad- 
ows under her 
eyes, and her 
cheeks looked a 
little sallow; but 
Mariette was an 
accomplished 
maid who had 
been with Car- 
men ever since 
the old theatri- 
cal days; and 
when Mrs. Gay- 
lor was ready 
to leave her 
staterooni at 
Shasta Springs 
station she 
looked as bright- 
ZOD) eyed and rosy as 
SATE |. if she had slept 

sy \ without dream- 

ey on FJ ing for ten hours. 

| 


i liquid rouge and 


This. satisfac- 
tory effect was 
partly due to 


bismuth, but 
largely to happy 
excitement, 
which is a 
woman’s great- 
est beautifier. 
Her heart was 
beating fast un- 
der embroidered 
dove-colored 
chiffon and pale gray shantung, a dress 
too elaborate for a railway journey; and 
she had no eyes for the exquisite fairy-like 
greenness of the place, the mountain side 
clothed in delicate ferns, shadowed by tall 
trees and spouting forth white cascades. 
The full rich summer she had left at 
home was early spring here in the cool 
north. The earth was like a happy young 
bride, displaying her trousseau of marvelous 
lace, fall after fall of it, on green velvet 
cushions; and the gold of her dowry, the 





and 
he had sle 
for ten 





pt without 
hours 

















splendor of her jeweled wedding gifts, in a 
riot of flowers. No money coined in mints 
could buy such diamonds as this fairy bride 
had been given by her mother, nature; 
diamonds flashing in river and cascade upon 
cascade. Never were jewels like these of 
hers, gleaming from a hundred rock-caskets; 
but Carmen Gaylor had no eyes for them. 
She had merely a pleasant impression that 
Shasta Springs seemed to be a pretty place, 
and no wonder it was popular with million- 
aires, who built themselves houses up there 
on the height, in the forest. But it was only 
a passing thought, as she alighted from the 
train in the sweet, welcoming music of many 
waters, which she hardly heard. Her whole 
attention was centered upon picking out Mrs. 
Harland and Falconer among the people 
who were waiting to meet friends, and on see- 
ing whether Nick Hilliard were with them. 

There was a crowd on the platform. 
Pretty “summer girls’ with bare heads over 
which they held parasols of bright green or 
rose-red, which threw charming lights and 
shadows on their tanned Brown 
young men in khaki knickerbockers, shaking 
hands with paler men just coming from 
town, and little children in white, laughing 
with joy at sight of their arriving ‘‘daddies.” 

Scon Falconer, towering over most others, 
appeared with his sister by his side, and 
Carmen was pleased to see that Mrs. Har- 
land’s clothes could not compare with hers. 
Having ao idea of suiting her costume to the 
country, she thought herself infinitely pref- 
erable in her Paris gown, to Mrs. Harland 
in a cotton frock and shady straw hat. But 
no Nick was visible, and Carmen’s pleasure 
was dashed. 

The brother and sister met her cordially, 
took her to look at the bubbling spring in its 
kiosk, and then up the height, on the scenic 
railway. Presently they landed on the level 
of the park-like plateau, where the hotel and 
its cottages were visibie, with many golden, 
Dolomitic peaks; and great white Shasta 
itself peeping through the trees, over 
flower-tinted roofs. Still nothing had been 
said about Nick, and Carmen dared not ask 
questions. She feared some disappointment 
and shrank instinctively from the blow. 

Mariette had brought coffee to her mis- 
tress’ stateroom very early, but Carmen was 
not averse to the suggestion of breakfast at 
the hotel, before motoring over the moun- 
tains to the McCloud river. As they ate 
they talked of impersonal things: the charm 


faces. 
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of the pretty colony under the great trees; 
the people who came there; the making of 
the new mountain-road; and Falconer told 
the legend of Mount Shasta, long ago named 
by Indians “Iska, the White.” How the 
mountain was and is, the abode of the Great 
Spirit; and how, in the old, old times, even 
before the Indians, the sole inhabitants of 
the country were grizzly bears. The King of 
the Grizzlies one day saw a beautiful form, 
Falconer went on; a form different from any 
his fierce gaze had ever fixed upon; a being 
with eyes blue as the lupins in the forest, hair 
like wild marigolds, and a face of lilies and 
roses. This was the only daughter of the 
Great Spirit; and seizing her, the King of the 
Grizzlies carried her off, far away, to his lair 
among the rocks, not to kill but to make his 
bride. In her eyes he grew to be a noble 
warrior; yet she was homesick in his cave, 
far from the great white house of her father; 
so the King of the Grizzlies ordered his 
people to build for her a fine wigwam near 
the mountain she loved; and they built little 
Mount Shasta, known sometimes as Black 
Butte, or Muir Peak. There, of these 
parents, the first of the Indians were born; 
and to this day the bear is for them a sacred 
symbol. 

The tradition seemed picturesque to Fal- 
coner and his sister, but Carmen listened 
only attentively enough to exclaim “Oh” or 
“Indeed!” at polite intervals. Always she 
asked herseif, ‘Where is Nick? Hasn’t he 
come yet? Isit possible he’s been prevented 
from coming at all?” She tried to brace 
herself for a blow; to be brave and not show 
that she cared, if the blow fell. Nevertheless 
she grew red and white when Mrs. Harland 
said at last, ““We are so sorry Mr. Hilliard 
couldn’t come to us. We both liked him 
immensely, and it would have been very nice 
to have him while you are at River Camp, 
as you're old friends.” 

“Oh! he couldn’t come?”’ Carmen echoed, 
dully. 

“No. Isn’t it too bad? We thought very 
likely you’d know—that he might have 
written—” 

“Perhaps he has, and I’ve missed the 
letter,’ Carmen broke in, hating to let these 
strangers think her slighted by Hilliard. 
“I’ve been in San Francisco two days, you 
know. But—where is he? On his way 
home?” 

“T don’t quite know,” replied Mrs. Har- 
land, rather evasively, it seemed to Carmen. 








And then she changed the subject, saying 
that perhaps Mrs. Gaylor might like to walk 
in the park before starting for River Camp. 

Carmen had never seen anything like that 
winding road over the mountains, with its 
surface of velvet and the white phantom 
glimpses of Shasta at almost every forest- 
turning. Falconer’s big automobile, which 
he kept at the “camp,” ran up the steep 
gradients without appearing to know they 
existed; and Carmen strove desperately to be 
cheerful, to seem as if she were enjoying the 
drive. But her heart was a lump of ice in 
her breast, though she talked constantly and 
laughed a great deal, telling Mrs. Harland 
about the rich or important people she knew, 
instead of drinking in the sweet air with 
tranquil pleasure, and giving her eyes to the 
wild loveliness of the forest. It was bad 
enough that Nick was not coming, but the 
air of reserve or uneasiness with which Mrs. 
Harland had said “I don’t quite know,” in 
answer to her question, touched the situation 
with mystery. She realized that, if there 
were anything to hide, she would not find it 
out from her host or hostess; but when, on 
the wide veranda of the charming log house 
overhanging the river, she saw Theo Dene, 
Carmen said to herself with conviction: “If 
she knows, I'll get it out of her.” 

And seeing Miss Dene at River Camp, she 
was almost inclined to be glad that Nick was 
not there. She admired Theo’s splendid red 
hair and dazzling white skin. She saw that, 
though the young woman’s clothes were 
simple, their simplicity was Parisian and 
expensive; and she saw also that Theo was a 
flirt—a *‘man-eater,”’ as she put it to herself, 
her dark eyes meeting the green eyes in a 
first, understanding glance. 

Miss Dene was far from unwilling to be 
pumped. In fact, she meant to be pumped; 
and that afternoon, while Mrs. Harland was 
writing letters and Falconer was with his 
secretary, whom he could not escape even 
in the country, she invited Mrs. Gaylor to sit 
with her on the veranda, beneath which the 
river ran singing a never-ending, joyous song. 

The two pretty young women, the one 
dark, the other fair, made a charming pic- 
ture on the veranda, and neither was ob- 
livious of the fact; but it would not have 
occurred to Carmen that her self-appre- 
ciation might be put into words. However, 


she laughed when Theo said, daringly: 
“What a shame there aren’t any men to 
admire us! We’re both looking éoo adorable, 
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aren't we? I should love to snapshot you in 
that Indian hammock, though the picture 
would lose a lot without its color. And it’s 
very unkind of you, if you wouldn’t like to 
have a picture of me in my green rocking- 
chair on the scarlet Indian rug.” 

This gave Carmen a chance to touch upon 
the subject in her heart, without, as she 
thought, arousing any suspicion. 

“You do look awfully pretty,” she said; 
“and this balcony is lovely; more like an 
outdoor room than a veranda, with all its 
pretty rugs and furniture, and bowls full of 
flowers and scattered about. It’s 
quite different from my home, though mine’s 
nice, too. And we have got one man: Mr. 
Falconer.” 

“He’s engaged,” said Theo. 

“Oh, is he? I didn’t know that. Well; 
and Mr. Hilliard will come, perhaps. Have 
you met him?” 

“Yes,” replied Theo, promptly. “At 
Santa Barbara the other day. He was 
motoring with Mrs. May. I thought him 
one of the handsomest men I ever saw. But 
I’m afraid he 7sn’t coming.” 

Carmen’s face crimsoned; then her color 
died away and left her sickly white, all but 
the little pink spots of rouge she had put on 
in the morning. 

“Motoring with Mrs. May!” she repeated 
harshly; then controlled her voice by a 
violent effort. “That is—the Mrs. May who 
—who’s expected here.” 

“Was expected,” Theo amended. She 
was enjoying herself thoroughly; literally 
enjoying herself. This was almost as good 
as if Hilliard had not refused the invitation, 
and Angela had not basely slipped out of the 
engagement after accepting. ‘She won’t 
come, either. I suppose she thinks she’s 
having more fun where she is. Though if 
Mr. Hilliard had come I haven’t the ghost 
of a doubt that she would. Do you know 
Mr. Hilliard at all well?” This in a tone as 
innocent as that of a little child talking of its 
dolls. 

“Pretty well,” answered Carmen, moist- 
ening her lips. ‘Who is Mrs. May? I— 
don’t think I’ve ever heard N—Mr. Hil- 
liard or anyone speak of her.” 

“She’s a new importation,” replied Theo, 
lightly. ‘So far as I can make out, they met 
in New York.” 

“Is she—pretty?” 

“Yes, very. Fair hair and gray eyes that 
look dark. Mourning is becoming to her.’’ 
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“Ts she a widow?”’ 

“She—gives that impression,’’ Theo smil- 
ed. This woman was like a beautiful, fiery 
thundercloud. Teasing her was too delight- 
ful. She felt as if she were in a play. It was 
a dreadful waste of good material not to 
have an audience. But she would “use the 
scene” afterward. She remembered hearing 
a great actress tell how she visited hospitals 
for consumptives, and even ran up to Davos 
one winter, when she was preparing to play 
“Tan Dame aux Camelias.” Theo would 
have done all that if she had been an actress. 
She was fond of realism in every form and 
did not stick at gruesomeness. 

“A grass widow!” exclaimed 
eagerly. 

Theo shrugged her shoulders. 
can’t tell you that.” 

Carmen supposed that Miss Dene knew 
little of this Mrs. May, and had met her for the 
first time at Santa Barbara with Nick. With 
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“Really, I 





/ : Miss Dene invited Mrs. Gaylor 
to sit with her on the veranda, 
beneath which the river ran 
singing a never-ending, 


joyous song 


Nick—motoring! The thought gave Car- 
men a strange sensation, as if her blood had 
turned to little cold, sharp crystals, freezing 
her veins. 

“Not very young, I suppose?” she haz- 
arded, her lips so dry now that unless she 
wished her voice to sound oddly she had 
constantly to touch them with her tongue. 
But that was dry, too. 

“Oh, about twenty-three or four, and 
looks nineteen.” 

There was no hope, then. Nick was with 
a woman beautiful, young, presumably a 
widow, and evidently in love with him, as 
this Miss Dene said that she would now be 
here at River Camp, if Nick had come. A 
deadly sickness caught Carmen by the 
throat. Her love for Nick was one with her 
life, and had been for years. If old Grizzly 
Gaylor had not died, she would have been 
driven to kill him, or let Simeon Harp kill 
him, so that she might be happy with Nick 











Hilliard. Always she had believed that some 
day she would be happy with Nick, would 
have him for her own. Anything else would 
be impossible too bad to be true. Even 
whep he went East without asking her to 
marry him, theugh she was free, she had 
made herself feel sure that he loved her. 
Had he not as much as said that the anni- 
versary of her husband’s death was not a 
lucky night to choose for love-making? 
Carmen had made certain that she was the 
only woman in Nick’s life; and he had 
laughed when she hinted that “some lovely 
lady” might persuade him to stay in New 
York. 

“Where is Mrs. May now?” she asked 
sharply, past caring much whether or no 
Miss Dene saw her agony. 

“In San Francisco—unless she’s gone to 
the Yosemite Valley with Mr. Hilliard.” 

“With him! Why should she go every- 
where with him?” 

Theo laughed. ‘Because she likes his 
society, I suppose, and he likes hers. He is 
supposed to be her unpaid amateur guide, 
I believe, and she trots her maid about with 
her, to play propriety. Alsoacat. Don’t you 
think a black cat a charming chaperon?” 

Carmen did not answer. Anguish and 
rage in her heart were like vitriol dashed on 
a raw wound. No wonder Nick had not 
written! And she had been happy and trust- 
ing, while he forgot her, forgot the gratitude 
he owed her, and ignoring her existence, 
traveled about the country with another 
woman, Only this morning she had looked 
forward to meeting him here and she had 
thought that he had asked for her invitation 
as a favor to himself. She could have 
screamed and torn her flesh in her misery. 
She suffered too much. Someone else would 
have to suffer to pay for this. Nick—but 
especially the woman. 

Her one uncontrollable impulse was to go 
and tind them both, to do something to part 
them, she did not know what, yet; but it 
would come to her soon. She felt unable to 
bear any delay. Somehow, she must find an 
excuse to get away from this place. She 
would have to go to San Francisco, or per- 
haps even to the Yosemite Valley, and find 
Nick and the woman together. 

It occurred to her that she might contrive 
to telegraph to Simeon Hart, telling him to 
wire her that something had gone wrong on 
the ranch, that she must return home at 
Mariette could find out how to send 


once. 
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there was sure to be a 
way—and get the message off without any 
one seeing it. 





telegrams from here 


That night a telegram came for Mrs. 
Gaylor, telling her that there had been a fire 
on the ranch. She was needed at home. 
She showed the bit of paper to Mrs. Harland 
and Falconer, and there was much sympathy 
and regret that her visit must be broken 
short. 

Next morning she left, having been but 
twenty-four hours at River Camp. And late 
that night she arrived in San Francisco. 
But she was in no hurry to obey the sum- 
mons from the Gaylor Ranch. 


CHAPTER XNIII 
THE BOX OF MYSTERY 


GAIN Angela was expecting Hilliard. 
They were to dine and then she and 
Nick and Kate and the cat were all going 
by train to El Portal, the gate of the Yosem- 
ite Valley. Angela was waiting in her sitting 
room, as on that first evening there, when 
she had changed one important decision for 
another, all in a moment; but now she was 
in traveling dress, and a week had passed 
since that other night. It had been, perhaps, 
the happiest week of her life; but the week 
to which she was looking forward would 
be happier. And afterward there would be 
the end. For the end must come, and soon. 
As she thought these things and quickly 
put away the thoughts, since nothing must 
spoil this hour, there was a rap at the door, 
and she went herself to throw it open, con- 
fident that she would see Nick smiling at her, 
saying in his nice voice, ‘Well, are you 
ready?” 

But it was not Nick. A bellboy of the 
hotel had brought up a large cardboard box 
which had arrived’ by post. The address 
was printed: “Mrs. May, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco,” and there were several 
stamps upon it; but Angela could not make 
out the postmark. She found a pair of 
scissors and cut the string. The box was 
tightly packed with a quantity of beautiful 
foliage, lovely leaves shaped like oak-leaves, 
and of bright autumn colors, purple, gold 
and crimson, though spring had hardly 
turned to summer. 

She plunged her hands into the box, lifting 
out the gorgeous mass, looking for a card 














or note, but finding none. It was a pity 
that this mysterious gift had come just as 
she was going away. However, she was 
keeping her rooms and would leave in- 
structions with the chambermaid to take 
great care of the beauties. 

Someone else was tapping at the door now, 
and this time it was Nick. Angela’s hands 
overflowed with their brilliant burden as 
she called aloud: ‘*Come in!”’ and he came, 
with the very words she had expected: 
“Well—are you ready?” 

But they died on his lips, and it seemed 
to her, in the waning light, that his face 
grew pale. 

“Drop all that stuff, quick, Mrs. May!” 

He flung the words at her, and Angela, 
bewildered and amazed, threw down the 
colored leaves as if a tarantula hid among 
them. 

“Have you got 
asked, sharply. 

“Te.” 

“Go wash your hands in it while I use 
your telephone. Don’t be frightened, but 
that’s poison-oak, and I want to prevent 
it from hurting you.” 

“Can it—kill me?” Her voice quivered. 

“No. It shan’t do you any harm if I 
can help it. But be as quick as you can. 
Keep your hands in the basin till I get what 
I’m sending out for.” 

Without another word Angela ran into 
the next room, and so to the bath. As she 
poured ammonia into the marble basin, 
feeling a little faint, she could hear Nick’s 
voice at the telephone. ‘‘Send to the nearest 
drugstore for some gamgee tissue, a bundle 
of lint, and a pint bottle of lime-water. This 
is a hurry call.” 

Angela’s heart was thumping. It was 
horrible that there should be someone in the 
world—a lurking, mysterious someone— 
who planned in secret to do her dreadful 
harm. The incident seemed unreal. Who 
did she know, on this side of the world, who 
could hate her so bitterly? She was afraid, 
as of eyes that she could not see, staring 
through the dark. 

Nick called from the sitting-room. ‘How 
do you feel? Are you all right?” And 
when she answered “Yes” tried to reassure 
her. It began to look as if there was nothing 
much to fear. Luckily he had come in time. 
Was she sure she hadn’t held the leaves 
near her face? No. Then she might safely 
hope that there would be no trouble now. 


any ammonia?’ Nick 
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Already he had bundled the wicked beauties 
up in a newspaper and they had been taken 
out of the room, to be burned, like witches. 
Anyhow, there were plenty of people who 
could touch poison-oak and suffer no harm. 
Nick assured Angela that he ‘‘felt it in his 
bones” that no evil thing could have power 
over her. 

Soon, almost before she could have be- 
lieved it possible, the messenger arrived 
with a strange assortment of things from the 
chemist. Nick shouted that all was ready, 
and she went back to the sitting-room, her 
hands dripping ammonia. Kate had been 
summoned, and having just appeared, was 
about to empty a large flower bowl, which 
Nick had ordered her to wash. The Irish 
girl was pale and looked dazed. She knew 
nothing yet of what had happened, but 
guessed at some mysterious accident to her 
beloved mistress. 

A great bunch of roses which Nick had 
sent that morning lay on a side table, and 
into the flower bowl they had adorned he 
poured the lime-water. In this he soaked 
the stuff which he called gamgee tissue 
(Angela had never heard of it before), and 
then asked Angela to hold out her hands. 
He bound them up, quickly and skilfully, 
intent on what he was doing, though his 
head was bent down closer to Angela’s than 
it had ever been before, and the flower- 
fragrance of her hair was sweet as his dreams 
of angels. As for her, she felt a childlike 
confidence in his power to cure her, to save 
her from harm. When he was near, he was 
a shield between her and all evil. 

Over the tissue, wet with lime-water, 
Nick wrapped bandages of lint; and, the 
operation finished, Angela was as helpless 
as if she had pulled on a pair of tight, thick 
gloves, whose fingers would not bend. 

“Does this mean that we aren’t to go 
tonight?” she asked, mournfully. 

“JT hope it doesn’t mean that. But we 
can’t be dead certain yet’? answered Nick. 
He looked at her searchingly, his face drawn 
and anxious; but it relaxed as if he were 
suddenly relieved from some great strain 
as his eyes traveled over the smooth, pure 
features and met her questioning gaze at 
last with assurance. 

“Tf we’re not certain soon, it will be too 
late to start, and I can’t bear to put off 
going. I’m looking forward to this trip so 
much” she said. “Shall we dine here? 
She 


You'll have to feed me, I’m afraid.” 
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laughed; but a slow flush crept up to Nick’s 
forehead. 

“Would you let me do that?” 

“Ves. Why not? If you don’t mind. 
Anything rather than miss our train—unless 
some horrid symptoms are slowly coming 
on, that you haven't the courage to tell me 
about. Ring for dinner, Kate. And then 
you can go and have yours. We'll do every- 
thing exactly as if we expected to start.” 

“Sure, ma’am, don’t make me leave the 
room till I’ve heard what Misiher Hilliard 
has to say. I’m that worried till I know the 
worst”? Kate pleaded. 

Angela smiled. ‘I’m just beginning to 
learn” she said, ‘“‘that it’s a mistake to think 
of the worst. I used to make a point of 
doing :t, and it generally happened. Now— 
I expect the best.” She spoke to Kate, and 
looked at Nick. ‘But tell me what poison- 
oak can do.” 

A shudder crept through Nick’s veins. 
For an instant a picture of that adored 
young face hideously disfigured, turned him 
sick. And even her little white hands—no, 
it did not bear thinking of! But he con- 
trolled himself and tried to speak coolly. 

“Why, it affects some people so. their 
faces and hands swell up, and—and get red 
and spotted. Of course that doesn’t last 
long, but—it isn’t nice while it does last, 
and I—couldn’t bear the thought of its 
happening to you. I just couldn’t bear it! 
It isn’t going to happen, though” he added 
hastily, seeing the color leave her lips. “By 
this time you’d have begun to feel mighty 
bad, if you were in for trouble. You can’t 
be easy to affect, or—the poison might have 
gone to your face, without your even touch- 
ing the leaves. Your hands don’t burn, 
do they?” 

“Only a littk—from the ammonia.” 

“That saved them. If you feel all right 
in an hour more, you can have the bandages 
off, and the danger’ll be over for good. 
Then we can start, unless the shock’s been 
too much for you.” 

“T’m too bewildered to be shocked” said 
Angela. “Who could have played such a 
horrible practical joke on me? It’s a uttle 
bit like, in a ridiculous way, the play of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, where a woman is 
poisoned with a bouquet of flowers sent by 
a jealous rival. Only, I haven’t a jealous 
rival.” 

Nick’s face hardened. “I’m going to find 
out who did send you the vile stuff. While 
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you were in the other room I was looking at 
the wrapper of the box. I can’t make out 
the postmark; but I reckon there are those 
who can, and I won’t rest till I know.” 

“What can you do to find out?” asked 
Angela. 

“TI can put the best detective in San Fran- 
cisco onto the job. He shall follow up the 
clues like a bloodhound, and hang onto 
them when he’s got ’em, like a bulldog.” 

“Oh, but don’t let’s put off our journey!” 
Angela exclaimed. ‘I feel, if we do that, 
we'll never go. It has always’’—she half- 
whispered —‘‘seemed too good to come 
true.” 

“I'd rather do most anything than put 
off the trip’ said Nick. ‘But there’s time 
for everything. We don’t leave the hotel 
till after nine. Dinner won’t be ready for 
a bit; and if you'll let me, Pll go out now 
and see a man I’ve heard of—a very smart 
detective.” 

But Angela begged him to wait. She 
hated the thought of being left alone till 
she was sure that no ill effect need be feared 
from the poison. So Nick stayed, not 
unwillingly, and a simple dinner was or- 
dered in haste. 

Kate was sure that, after what had hap- 
pened, she would have no appetite for 
dinner; but, like a true Irish girl, she was 
romantic to the core of her heart; and be- 
cause she was deeply in love with her 
“Timmy” she had the “seeing eye” which 
showed her clearly what was in Nick Hil- 
liard’s heart for Angela. 

Of course he was not good enough for 
her adored lady; no man could be. But 
Kate had a sneaking kindness for Nick, the 
splendid giver of the golden bag, and would 
not, by offering her services as cuiter-up-of- 
food for the queen, rob him of the high 
privilege. 

So Kate slipped out unobtrusively, and 
the high privilege in question became Nick’s. 
it was a joy, even a delirious joy, but it was 
also an ordeal; for as he fed her, Angela 
smiled at him. Each time that he proffered 
a spoonful of soup or a morsel of chicken 
she met his gaze with her laughing eyes, 
roguish under her black lashes as the eyes 
of a child. The difficulty when this hap- 
pened, as it did constantly, was to keep hand 
steady and mind calm, as if for the per- 
formance of a delicate surgical operation; 

because to drop a thing, or aim it wrongly, 
would have been a black disgrace. And to 
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ensure perfection of aim, attention must be 
concentrated upon the lady’s lips, as she 
opened them to receive supplies. It was 
to watch the unfolding of a dewy red rose- 
bud into a rose, while forbidden to touch 
the rose. And even monks, of the severest 
orders, may pluck, or even press to their 
lips, the flowers that grow beside their 
cloisters. 

Nick did not leave Angela until Kate 
had come back: then he and the Irish girl 
together unwound the bandages. There was 
a moment of horrid suspense, but the two 
hands were satin smooth as hothouse lilies. 

“Tt seems to be written that you shall save 
me always from horrors—ever since the 
night of the burglar’ Angela said when 
Kate had gone to the next room to dispose 
of the lint. ‘I shall be like a child learning 
to walk alone, when my journeyings with 
you come to an end.” 

There was his chance to say “ust they 
come to an end?” But Kate was near; and 
besides, a snub from Angela might end the 
“journeyings” then and there. So he an- 
swered with a mere compliment, as any 
man might, meaning nothing at all, or a 
great deal. To save her from danger, it was 
worth while to have been born, he said. 
And he remembered, as he had remembered 
many times, how clear had been the call 
he had heard to go East; a call like a voice 
in his ears, crying “Nick, I want you. 
Come.” He was tempted to be super- 
stitious, and to believe that unconsciously, 
in some mysterious way, Angela had sum- 
moned him to be her knight. To be even 
more, perhaps, in the end. Who could 
tell—yet? 

It was a good sign, at all events, that she 
was reluctant to give up the trip; and Nick 
decided not to risk confiding in the police. 
Put the affair of the poison-oak into their 
hands and they would lasso everyone con- 
cerned with yards of red tape. He and 
Mrs. May might be detained in San Fran- 
cisco. A private detective would do the 
trick; and Nick had the name of one 
pigeonholed in his brain: Max Wisler, a 
shrewd fellow once employed with success 
by old “Grizzly Gaylor’” when there had 
been a leakage of money and vanishing of 
cattle on the ranch. Nick went in search 
of Max Wisler now, in a taxi, and found 
him at the old address: a queer little frame 
house, in a part of San Francisco which had 
been left untouched by the great fire. 


Wisler was at home, and remembered 
Hilliard. His manner was somewhat cold, 
and unlit by enthusiasm; yet as he listened 
a gleam flashed out from his carefully con- 
trolled gray eyes, which hinted at hidden 
fires. He heard Nick to the end of the 
story, in silence, playing always with the 
leaves of a book which he had been reading 
—a volume of Fenimore Cooper’s. Still he 
went on fingering the pages for a minute, 
when Hilliard paused, expecting questions. 
Then he looked up suddenly, seeming liter- 
ally to catch Nick’s eye, and hold it as by 
force. 

“What woman is jealous of this lady— 
Mrs. May?” he asked. 

“T don’t think she knows any woman in 
California, except Mrs. Falconer’s sister— 
and a Miss Dene, from England, an au- 
thoress who was traveling about with Mrs. 
Harland in Falconer’s car.” 

“Ah! Mrs. Harland’s out of the running. 
And that Miss Dene’s gone East. I hap- 
pened to see her start, yesterday. She had 
a collection of people giving her a send-off. 
Of course she could have employed someone 
else to do the job, and keep out of the way 
herself. But—I guess we must look farther. 
Now, see here, Mr. Hilliard, a patient has 
got to be frank with his doctor, if the doc- 
tor’s to do any good. Are you engaged to 
marry Mrs. Gaylor, the widow of my old 
client?” 

“Good lord, no!” exclaimed Nick, scarlet 


to his forehead. “Such an idea never 
entered my head.” 
“Humph! Rumor’s wrong, then. But 


that isn’t to say it never entered her head. 
Does she know Mrs. May?” 

“No” said Nick. “Surely you’re not 
hinting—”’ 

“T’m not hinting anything. 
my way in the dark.” 

“Ttisn’t quite dark. You’ve got the paper 
that was round the box. I saw you looking 
at it through a magnifying glass just now.” 

“That postmark means the longest way 
round that we can take. Do you think 
anyone with an ounce of brains would send 
a thing like that box from a place where 
she—or he, if you like—was known? No. 
She—or he—would go a long way, and a 
roundabout one. Or send a trusted mes- 
senger. Tell me straight, Mr. Hilliard, has 
Mrs. Gaylor got in her employ a confidential 
maid, or man?” 

Nick, distressed and embarrassed, angry 


I’m feeling 
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with the detective, yet unwilling to offend 
and put him off his work, knew not what to 
answer. There was Simeon Harp, of course, 
who would do anything for Carmen. She 
had even hinted that, if Eldridge Gaylor 
had not died, her husband’s tyrannies might 
have been ended by the revengeful and 
devoted squirrel-poisoner. But Nick could 
not, would not, play into Wisler’s hands by 
mentioning the name of Harp, or telling of 
the old man’s dog-like devotion to his 
mistress. It was a detestable and vulgar 
suggestion which connected Mrs. Gaylor 
with this affair—detestable for everyone 
concerned: for Carmen, for Nick; above all, 
for Angela. 

“Mrs. Gaylor hasn’t a servant who isn’t 
loyal” he returned at last, evading Wisler’s 
eye. “But you’d better get this notion out 
of your mind, to start with, or you'll find 
yourself on the wrong track. Mrs. Gaylor 
and I are good friends, no more. She doesn’t 
know anything about Mrs. May; and if she 
did, there’s nothing to make her jealous, 
even if—if we were warmer friends than 
we are.” 

“Sure she never heard of the lady?” 

Nick hesitated. ‘I don’t see how she can 
have heard. I haven’t written to her, 
since I—met Mrs. May.” 

“Ah, you haven’t written to her since then. 
Hm! Does Mrs. Gaylor know Mr. Falconer 
and his sister, and their authoress-friend, 
Miss Dene?” 

“Not Miss Dene. Come to think of it, I 
heard her say she’d like to meet Mrs. Gay- 
lor. She asked questions about her. But 
that’s nothing.” 

“Perhaps they’ve been visiting back and 
forth since then.” 

“If they have, it hasn’t come to my 
knowledge.” 

“Women do a lot of things that don’t come 
to men’s knowledge. That’s one reason 
detectives exist. Well, you don’t seem much 
inclined to help me, Mr. Hilliard, though 
you say you’re anxious to get to the bot- 
tom of this little mystery, and as soon as 
possible.” 

“Tam anxious. And if I don’t help you, 
it’s because I can’t. I don’t want you to 
lose yourself in the woods, and have to find 
your way back, to begin all over again.” 

“No. I don’t want that, either” said 
Wisler, smiling his slow smile. “It’s a long 
time since I got lost in the woods, and I’ll 
do my best not to lose my reckoning this 
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time. I must worry along without you, 
I see. But I’m not discouraged. When 
you’ve finished up this trip that you seem 
to think so important, I may have news for 
you, of one kind or other.” 

Nick looked at his watch. It was time 
to go back to the Fairmont, if he meant to 
take Angela away that night. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE HAPPY VALLEY 


N thinking of the Yosemite, Angela had, 

half-unconsciously, pictured herself and 
Nick Hilliard alone in the valley together, 
separated from ‘‘mere tourists” by a kind 
of magic wall. But down it tumbled with 
her first moment at El Portal; and behold, 
on the other side of the wall were hundreds 
of eager young men and women, who no 
doubt resented her existence as much as she 
resented theirs. 

The huge veranda of the quaint log- 
built hotel on the hill above the railway, 
swarmed with brides and bridegrooms, and 
youths and maidens likely to become brides 
and bridegrooms. It was extremely early 
in the morning, and everybody was sleepy, 
even those who had passed their night in the 
hotel, not in the train; nevertheless, though 
good-natured, one and all wore an air of 
square-chinned, indomitable determination 
which puzzled Angela. 

Something was evidently about to happen, 
something of immense importance, for which 
each man with all his feminine belongings 
intended to be ready, if possible, before 
anybody else. Angela watched the silent 
preparations with a kind of dreamy, im- 
personal interest, while she waited for Hil- 
liard to come from the office and tell her 
about the special carriage for which he 
had telegraphed. 

By this time a hasty breakfast had been 
snatched, and in a crowded dining-room 
full of laughter and chattering she had 
resigned herself to the falling of the magic 
wall. Other people had a right to enjoy the 
Yosemite, and she must not grudge them 
their place there. “I suppose’’ she said to 
Kate, who stood beside her on the veranda, 
“that all these nice girls and men are going 
off for different excursions. They seem a 
good deal excited. I wonder why?” 

Just then a stage drawn by four splendid 
horses drove up to the veranda steps. 





Something was shouted, Angela could not 
catch the announcement, for she had all she 
could do not to be carried off her feet in the 
general rush. A dozen of the firm-faced 
men and resolute girls made a dash for the 
box-seat. With no malice in their eyes, 
they fought and wrestled with each other; 
and it was a case of the best man wins. 
Those worsted in the struggle, with the 
utmost good-nature contented themselves 
with the next best places; and so on to the 
back seat, into which the weakest fell, al- 
most before the driver had brought his 
horses to a full stop. Away tore the stage 
with its laughing load, and another whirled 
up to the hotel steps, to be filled in a breath- 
less instant. 

As Angela stood watching, fascinated yet 
appalled, Nick came out to her, with the air 
of a general who has lost a battle. 

“How glad I am” she whispered, ‘‘that 
we haven’t got to fight for our lives like that. 
I simply couldn’t do it.” 

“Mrs. May, we /ave got to!’ he groaned. 
“T’ve failed, after all my boastings of what 
I could do for you in the Yosemite. A 
private carriage can’t be had, and they’ve 
made a rule lately that no one’s allowed to 
book a seat in advance. When the stage 
for the Sentinel Hotel comes along, I shall 
swing you onto the box seat if I kill ten men 
doing. it.” 

Angela rebelled. She pitied herself so 
intensely that she had no compassion left 
for Nick. ‘‘What—dash people away, and 
push ahead of them? I'd rather—yes, I’d 
rather turn back to San Francisco.” 

“T don’t see myself letting you turn back” 
said Nick. And said it so firmly that 
Angela, never opposed by him_ before, 
looked up in surprise. He was not smiling. 
Evidently he was in earnest, deadly earnest. 
She knew that what he told her, that she 
would have to do, and oddly enough she 
grew quite calm. 

‘When our stage comes along” he said 
in a low voice, “I shall hurl myself in before 
anyone else, and keep a place for you. 
Don’t hesitate a moment, but be ready for 
a jump. I’ll have you up by my side before 
you know what’s happened. Kate must be 
close behind, and I'll try to get her into the 
next seat.” 

“Why shouldn’t we have the back places, 
since somebody must?” Angela questioned, 
meekly. 

“Because I want you to have the best, 
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and I’m going to get it for you, that’s the 
only reason’”’ Nick explained, leaving no 
room for further argument. “It’s the least 
I owe you, after failing to keep my other 
promises.” 

She said no more; and round her the fight 
for places went on, desperate, yet extraor- 
dinarily good-natured. People tried with 
all their might to grab what they wanted, 
but if somebody else snatched it under their 
noses, why, Kismet was to blame, nobody 
else; and the rule of the game was to make 
no moan. 

Always, as a new relay surged forward, 
Nick by some insidious maneuver edged 
Angela and Kate a little nearer to the front. 
At last he got them wedged behind the 
foremost row of travelers who were waiting 
to spring upon and overwhelm an approach- 
ing stage. Those who had won their way 
to the front, and achieved safety unless 
defeated by an unexpected rear attack, 
wore an appearance of deceitful calm. 
Two extremely big young men who had the 
air of footballers in training, did what they 
could to form a hollow square round a 
couple of fragile but determined girls. The 
party, while in reality bent upon securing 
the two best seats, at any cost to life or limb, 
pretended to be looking at an illustrated 
newspaper. This feint was intended to put 
others off their guard; and the four concealed 
their emotions by discussing the pictures on 
the uppermost page. 

A name spoken by one of the girls was 
like an electric shock for Angela. In an 
instant the veranda, the crowd on it and 
the stage whose turn would come next, 
vanished from before her eyes like a dis- 
solving view. 

“Prince di Sereno! What a romantic 
name. And say, isn’t he handsome? I wonder 
if he is as good-looking as that really?” 

“She’s handsome too” the other girl 
added. “I do hope they won’t be killed.” 

“Come along, kids—look sharp!’’ said 
the two young men. And before others 
who hoped to annex the box-seat could 
breathe after an interlude of footballing, 
the conquering four had secured what they 
wanted. Those less fortunate were tum- 
bling up as best they could; and Angela had 
scarcely time to realize that she had not 
dreamed the incident, when the stage load 
had bounced away. 

She was left dazed, and blushing deeply, 
so deeply that Nick, quick to notice lights 
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and shadows on her face, wondered what 
match had lit that rosy fire. 

Angela’s first thought was that, somehow, 
she had been found out. Then she remem 
bered that the girls had seen the name in a 
newspaper. Also they had been looking at 


Paolo’s picture. And he could be hand 
some—in a picture. But of whom had they 
said, ‘“‘She’s handsome, too’’? Could it be 


that her own photograph had been pub 
lished with Paolo’s? If so, who had dared 
to reproduce it, and why? What if Nick 
should come across the picture and recog 
nize the face as hers? She did not want 
him to know that she was the Princess di 
Sereno, until, for her own reasons and in 
her own time, she chose to tell him the stor; 
of her life. Once she had thought that there 
was no reason why he should ever know; 
that they would part, and she would always 
remain in his memory Angela May. Now, 
however, she began to see that the moment 
must come when she would not only need, 
but wish, to tell qe all, so that he might 
know why— But she never quite finished 
this explanation in her mind. It was too 
fond of trying to finish itself without waiting 
to be put into words. 

She was a little frightened now, lest by 
chance there should be a premature reve 
lation, for in the rush to get away, the girls 
dropped the paper they had been reading. 
It lay on the veranda steps, and though the 


cover was turned back, and only an ad- 
vertisement page could be seen, Angela 
discovered that it was the Illustrated 
London Vews. 


Perhaps the page which lay face down 
was the page of the photograph. She half 
longed, half-dreaded that a flutter of wind 
or a passing foot might turn the paper over. 
What could the girl have meant by saying 
“T hope they won’t be killed’’? 

But could Angela have read Theo Dene’s 


mind that day at Santa Barbara this picture 
and paragraph in the Illustrated London 
News would have been less mysterious. 
“T wonder if Mrs. May knows about the 
prince?” Theo had wondered. 

‘There’s an English paper on the step” 
said Nick, following the direction of her 
eyes. ‘Does it make you homesick? If it 
does, I'll put in a claim to it. There may 
be time for you to glance it over, before the 
right stage turns up.” 

‘No, no” said Angela hastily. “I don’t 
want the paper. And oh, look, it says 
‘Sentinel’ on this stage that’s driving up!” 

The next thing she knew, she was swaying 
between earth and heaven, over heads that 
surged beneath her. Somehow, Nick had 
got that promised place on the box-seat, and 
he was beside her, resolutely helping Kate 
onto the high step. Suddenly, however, 
Timmy’s covered basket flew open. Kate 
had been playing with the cat and had 


forgotten to fasten him in. Resenting the 
confusion, Timmy made a leap. Kate 


screamed, and jumped down from the stage, 
carrying not only the cat’s basket, but a 
small dressing-bag of Angela’s—all she had 
brought, except a suitcase containing a 
dress or two for the journey. Someone else 
had of course scrambled up into the coveted 
seat so miraculously vacated, and the stage, 
with its full complement of passengers, went 
swinging down the road, with Kate and 
Timmy and the dressing-bag left behind. 
“Shall we try to stop?”’ Nick began; but 
Angela cut him short, her face now as 
determined as those of the square-chinned 
girls who had passed triumphantly on their 


way. “No!” she said. “I can’t go through 
that again! Kate will have to come on 
later.” 


“There'll be another stage for our place 
in about an hour, I guess’? announced the 
good-natured driver. “She'll be all right.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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What soul-filling adventures lie in the trail of 


; In the beginning of its relations 
Gems from ; 
. with man Shovel creek was 
a Shovel of 

Treasures dividual whose own cognomen 
has not endured. Maybe he 


painfully misnamed by an in- 


By Rurus STEELE ‘ - 
despaired of finding a name 


that could adequately express the stream and con- 
cluded that under a misnomer its odorous qualities 
would be as delectable. Or maybe he gratified the 
human impulse which great treasure inspires to 
avoid sharers by contriving a nameplate that neither 
reveals nor attracts. After several years of original 
research among Shovel’s pools and_riffles, con- 
ducted in rubber boots with a ‘‘coachman”’ in the 
lead and a hackle for dropper, I prefer to believe 
that the man who did the naming was not selfish 

the creek engenders an enlargement of the heart 


them who come into the woods upstream! 


that cures selfishness—and that he called it Shovel 
simply because in this case there seemed no name 
by which to call a spade a spade. 

Shovel creek is the little sister of the Klamath. It 
lows out of a breast of nature in the Siskivou hills 


behind a screen of woods and rocks hardly ever man- 
invaded except when the hunter is led on and on by 
rubies in the trail of a buck that has drawn his fire. 
3ecause men respect the place where birth occurs, 
perhaps, nature freights the lower reac hes of the 
creek with treasure. 

Little Shovel takes the Klamath’s big children to 
herself, if indeed she is not their mother. The 
Klamath, being one of the two streams to which the 
true rainbow is native, gives to its trout a sizableness 
that must always maintain the river’s fame, though 
its children’s children swim many streams worthy 
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and unworthy such inhabitation. And the big trout 

iove to leave the river for the rapids and cavernous 

green pockets of Shovel. Behold us playing a four 

pounder where not fourteen feet separates bank 

from bank! If the fellows upstream are sharing our 
} 


. ° 
1 Naving 






luck Shovel may fall by evening, 


r, what witl 


while 





so many sizable vacancies to fill. t, 
1] 


man and rod dream over the wonder of it all, more 
big ones will submarine up from the river, so that in 
the morning we shall need to pull our wading boots 


as high up the mast as we did today. 


There sings Shovel, with the first three miles of it 





> gorge 


—from its confluence with the river up to th 





full of big ones and with the miles above that rox 






divider alive with snappy little ones. The h 
bushes are astir. From his treetop the gray 
in the fur coat, confessor to every good trout 
throws down his empty shells. What soul-filling 
adventures lie in the trail of him who turns his back 


upon the river and comes into the woods 





whipping the creck’s white bosom with his lash of 
silk! 

The creel was half full; the sport was improving; 
the gorge was half a mile ahead. The morning had 
been particularly hard on the ftybook and nothing 
but a coachman seemed to answer the requirements. 
With one on the end and one in pocket I reached the 
overhanging rock, When you can’t cast to a trout 
from the top of that rock it is because the caster is at 
fault or the trout too lazy to play: the trout are there. 
The first cast landed the ceachman precisely. It 
was snatched as it fluffed to the water; a mighty tug 
—and a hookless snell came into view. 

Only a big one could have done it so prettily. 
This was exciting. The last coachman in the bool 
went upon the line and—the same thing happened 
again! Both flies were lost to a fish that refused 
even to be played. It was more than two miles to a 
fresh supply. One after another every likely fly in 
the book .was tried without result. ‘Coachman 
straight,” the old veteran down in the depths seemed 
to say. The rod was set against a tree while the 
rodman looked about to see in what way mother 
nature might assist her needy child. About the 
only thing in sight was a barbed wire fence. In one 
place a horse had tried to lift the upper strand out of 
the way with his neck, for some of the mane still 
hung toa barb. A yard from the coarse hairs hung 
the dried carcass of a small hawk, impaled there by 
a butcher-bird. Some of the hawk’s feathers were 
white. And the flannel lining of my fishing coat was 
red! 

“Could it be done ?”’ 






I wondered, but the challenge 
of the trout was rankling and the wondering was not 
bit of red 


for long. Horse hair, hawk feather and a b 
ain No. 


IO hook. One of the rod Ww rappings furnished the 


flannel were arranged upon the shank of a p 


silk to bind the fly together. The pocket scissor 
snipped it into semblance. 

A careful cast. Disappointment. One more cast 
would doubtless end the chapter. Like a wireless 


from afar came the old master’s injunction concern 
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iticial fly: ‘Make ’er skitter, lad; make 
’er sk When I cast I made ’er skitter. Per- 
haps the daddy of the pool was not fooled. I admit 





the homemade product was worthy only his con- 
tempt. But he couldn’t withstand even so poor a 
coachman when it skittered! 


} 


He took it with a rush and merry war wason. We 
f line for it and we did not 


used an abundance ¢ 
hurry the proceedings. When the fisherman was 
able to lead down to where he could get under with 
the net he had nothing but admiration for the game- 
ness and fighting abilities of his prize. 

In the cruel, curving jaw of the old male were 
hree coachman fiies, two tied with all the skill of old 


I got it from a fellow at the footbridge. I was 





headed upcreek expectantly; he was coming home in 
disgust. So I cut in at the first pool to see how 
quickly I could turn the laugh on the pessimist. The 
laugh was no worm. One fly after another was tried 
without a rise. The barn pool happened to be empty 
at the moment, I told myself. I moved up to the 
log jam by the big root. A ticklish place to fish was 
this and usually offering a reward to the fellow who 
was game to risk his outfit. Irisked mine. Nothing 
happened. As I pulled up stakes I began to fear, 
though in no wise superstitious, that the pessimist 
had put the Indian sign upon me. 

I didn’t try again until I reached the fork. Below 
was a little fall and a boiling pothole. The place had 
saved many a day for me when I needed one or two 
good ones to complete a reasonable limit. So I 
selected a fresh coachman and prepared to wipe out 
the day’s vexations. 

That coachman proved a scarecrow to any salmo 
irideus that saw it. After two or three perplexed 
casts it went back into the book in disgrace. Its 
successors did not lead to a strike. A pool at the 
next bend might have been a washtub for all it 
yielded, Two fishermen came down the trail. No 
use going higher up, they said. They had been at 
it for hours and the places that filled the creel 
yesterday laughed at them today. Might as well 
case the rod until the sky clouded, the wind blew, or 
something happened to dispel the hoodoo, When 
they were out of sight I made straight for the hidden 
pool, Now this pool under a bank and I have been 
sharing secrets for several years. If it had nothing 
for me today at least it would not laugh at my efforts. 

Standing in two feet of water and screened by an 
overhanging hazel, I took the pool at long range. 
Coachman, brown hackle, professor, black gnat, 
grizzly king—and every one might have been a 
snapping turtle for all the trout attack it could 
arouse. 

When I turned my thoughts from the big fellows 
I knew must be lying far back under that bank and 
tried to consider the situation calmly T remembered 
a small object in a pocket of the flybook. “I made 
it” said the fellow who gave it to me in the city a 
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week before, “and it ought to be a killer on Shovel 
creek when the signs are right. Try it and see.” 
lishing cranks patiently humor each other so here 
in my book was the funny little spinner with a 
natural red spot in the center of the convex side, 
which Staples had actually filed out of a shining bit 
of—well, such a secret should go from man to man 
only in whispers. 

The little spinner took the water like a feather 
seventy feet below me and it started swimming 
against the current, twirling like a thing possessed 
as the line was manipulated with the fingers of the 
left hand. Never had a little spoon worked so 
resplendently under a dull sky. It answered the 
fingers like a live thing. A trifling signal on the 
line and it darted under the overhanging bank the 
most tantalizing and distracting invader that the 
old aldermen of the creek had ever seen in their 
retreat. 

Zip! Bing! I was taking his weight mentally 
before he had completed his initial dash down the 
pool. Here was serious business for the little flyrod. 
It was hard work keeping him to the open so he 
could not spread a general alarm under the bank, 
and so he couldn’t brace his shoulder against a 
friendly root. In ten minutes a good fight was over 
and he came into the net below the pool without 
another run left in him. He scaled a fraction under 
four pounds. 

\s I circled and stepped into the stream behind 
my bush again I knew it was no longer an off day. 
The next trip the little spinner made under the bank 


proved that another guardsman was waiting to argue 
the intrusion, In eight minutes the game, though 
smaller, rainbow was creeled. 





Softly whipping the creek’s white bosom with his lash of silk 








It lasted an hour and, straight work with artificial 
flies excepted, it was perhaps the best hour of fishing 
that has ever fallen to my rod. The hidden pool 
yielded eight trophies to the success of the experi- 
ment and not one of the trout was under a pound 
and a half. At the footbridge I met the pessimist 
going out for a fresh try and he inspected my creel. 

“Great guns!” he shouted, “and I thought it was 
an off day!” 

“No” was the modest reply; “it is merely that you 
are an off fisherman.” I could feel the little spinner 
twitching in the flybook. 


On Shovel the end fly and the dropper—if a man 
is not content with one at a time—are hitched close 
together so that coachman and hackle may eaci: try 
its powers upon the same small eddy or behind the 
same rock, the theory being that though his flushed 
and surfeited lordship may disdain the one, he may 
not be able to resist the other. Trying one fish with 
two different flies, rather than trying for two fish 
at one cast—that’s the working theory on Shovel. 
Where the trout run so big you are not trying for 
doubles—not with a single strand leader and a five 
or six ounce rod. The theory is so reasonable that 
one is surprised when the fish themselves do not 
appear to accept it. 

\ punchbowl of a pool is rimmed around with 
sheer rock sides, at the foot of a sharp cascade. 
Casting from the head of the cascade is the business, 
though a fish must be played until the angler works 
his way around one rocky rim and gets into the tail 
of the pool with the net. It is a nice place to do nice 
work. This pool must be very full of fine ones be- 
cause so many fishermen will tell you of losing fine 
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before they could bring fish and net passage my fish must be entirely out of my sight fora 


vo as I held the rod aloft. What final 





ones 


together, 





moment or 

















Standing kneedeep in the stream above the cas- trick might they be saving for that moment or two? 
cade I sent gray hackle and professor hooked short — I simply couldn’t take the risk. 

in tandem across the pool. From the depths to the Getting back into the stream I worked down the 

surface shot parallel flashes of color, Neither fish slippery benches of the cascade. I unslung the net. 

were two shocks on Could I by any maneuver bring them to the head of 

ang! Ww the pool where I could get a shot at them with the 

Insta stringed hoop? Of course it wouldn’t work. There 


rections 





was just one way left to reach the foot of the pool 








» gravest problems that may and that was to wade through it. The water was 

man on Shovel. over my boots, but was it over my head? 
ould I do with two big ones on at once? The fish began to liven up. It was time for action. 
‘ither would have been a pleasant picnic with With the net under my left arm and with both hands 
enough uncertainty to sauce the game. Together above my head working rod and reel as I moved, 
they didn’t hance. There was I let myself down into that ice factory of a pool. 


Two steps and the bottom dropped from beneath my 





feet. The fish were floundering and I joined them at 





the vould stand the racket the merrv game. I had to let go the reel to get a free 
a i 5b db 
lay in the fact re hed short and hand for paddling purposes but the line slipped under 
’ 5 I 
l 











ieither fish mi; pile up slack enough for the reel handle and thus setitself. The hand that sup- 
a smashing run. After sounding and rising twice in ported the rod let the spring weaken only for an in- 
lightning succession all three of us seemed to hit stant and the trout were not ready to seize advantage. 
upon the understanding that the precious tander Strangling and coughing I reached the tail of the 
should circle id and rout » pool while I did pool. I knew that in about the space of time a man 
my best to see that neither got far enough ahead of — can hold his breath I must let go everything and 







the other to create a strain that I would be powerless get the water out of me. With the left hand I raised 











to ease or reg prouder with ever: the rod and brought the fish scooting down the 
minute that the lasted. When they current. With the right hand I drove the net 
slowed down |] ff again, always fearful squarely into their faces, lifted. the net across a 
lest the spur m hem beyond control. shoulder, staggered out upon the bank and dropped 
When they were well wearied I started to work down full length. Recovering from a fit of coughing 
around the rim of rock toward the tail of the pool I raised upon an elbow and looked in the direction 
where the net could be brought into play. Then the of my rubber toes. 
real problem appeared. I found that if I made the Two two-and-a-half rainbows glinted in the net! 
% 
The Calling 
By R. L. MCKEE 
The wind is in the pine-trees and the blue flames lick — And it’s roam, roam, roam, when you hear the Red 
the logs, Gods calling, 
And the firelight casts its glamour on the wall; Where the camp-fire spins its smoke in curling 
And your dog lies on the hearth rug chasing squirrels strands, 
through his dreams, And the desert lies before you cool and silent in the 
But you hear the Red Gods calling through it all. moonlight— 
With the wanderlust accursed of all the lands. 
And it’s roam, t when you hear the Red 
Gods calling Think, oh, think not then to flee them, you my 
Where the summer seas are breaking on the brother of the highways; 
sands; They will call you from the sea and from the 
Where the gold weaves through the sunsets and the strands. 
purple mists are falling, Chains of gems, white arms of women, no, nor all the 
With vour roaming, roving kin from all the gold of Niidas 
lands. Can avail the least to hold you from their bands. 
There’s the soft hand of a woman that you love— For it’s roam, roam, roam, when you hear the Red 
God knows how well; Gods calling; 
There’s the prattle of a child within the hall; You are brother to the gipsy on the road. 
There’s a song of woven magic that makes sunlight | And whene’er you hear their whispers you will take 
of the dark, your pack and follow, 
But you hear the Red Gods calling through it For the Red Gods read your soul—and ease the 


all. load. 




















































Tired ? 

Dragged out? 

Overworked ? 

Or just simply sick of the city 
and its roar and rustle, its 
dusty streets and glaring walls? 


The Sheer 
Joy of 


Living 


Listen. 

Do you want to freshen yourself up? 

Don’t quit your work and lay around the house— 
stagnation breeds a hundred devils. 

Man is essentially a child of nature. He is never 
thoroughly contented and happy when he is confined 
to the city where he labors for himself and others. 

Am I right? 

It’s true we may be fascinated by our business or 
social interests. 

3ut fascination is not contentment. 

We may be proud of our city—our home—our 
position. 

But pride is not happiness. 

Right again? 

Good! 

No matter who we are, no matter what our tem- 
peraments are, we’re all human. And the human 
is a combination of the divine and the natural. 
Soine people say all three are the same—perhaps so. 

There are many trinities that are one. 

So then—being human—vwe are filled with long- 
ings and desires for things and enjoyments: for the 
real and the satisfying in life. 

And being divine—we know how to fulfil our 
desires: the knowledge of the art of living is actually 
ours. Control of conditions is the divine right of 
man. 

Again—being natural—we turn to the open fields, 
to the eternal hills, to the running brooks, and the 
pulsing seas, for the delight that the city with its 
squared sections of masonry—however elaborate— 
cannot give. 

Brother—you and I are longing again for the 
open road. There’s a need in our bodies for a 
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breath of the pine woods, and the odor of damp 
earth. There’s a need in our souls for a little com- 
munion with the naturally divine. We want to get 
away from ourselves—or from somebody else 
want to breathe, to really live; for a while and a 
change! 

Everybody does! 

Where does the soul expand, and the heart grow 
cheerful? 

Ah, we know—you and I! 

Wherever there is a running river that splashes 
among tumbled rocks—one instant over stony beds, 
and the next sweeping silently on in limpid 
swirls. Wherever the lusty trout jump for the little 
red-ant flies—and wherever there are deep-green 
bushes that line the banks, and trees that leaned too 
far over the waters in a moment of excitement at 
some angler’s lucky catch, and like him, lost their 
balance and fell in! 

Wherever there is a forest of pines and firs—tall, 
stately—with beams of sunlight crisscrossing in the 
green darkness; where verdant frames of wild lilac 
and maple and willow enclose pictures of distant 
hills and jagged, castled crags. Where the perfume 
of the honeysuckle, the bay, and the azalea intoxicate 
the senses—where little springs tinkle melodies, and 
little creeks ripple harmonies to which the elfs and 
fairies dance. 

Yes—we know, you and I: for we’ve been there! 

Come! Come, brother—pack up your khaki suit, 
get out the old high boots, and that crumpled hat 
you wore last year! Tie up the fishing-rods and net; 
brighten up the Winchesters—let’s go again where 
life is life. 

Anywhere where the vista is great, where the toil 
of the day is play. Ho! for the better life, the life 
of freedom, animation and inspiration. 

A horse to ride—and we'll find the place to sleep 
and eat. 

Away—away! 
whither we go. 





we 





The gods themselves worship 


Davip LESLIE Brown, 

















Annual convention, Universal Brotherhood of Mermen, Pacific Local No. 

















1, in truth, 
might be called the 
West’s wonderland, is that vast 





Oregon’s wonderlar 

Oregon's what 
Majestic ‘ ‘ 
- solitude of the Upper Rogue, in 
Wonderland the heights of the Cascades, and 
comprised within 


} 


of Crater Lake National Park and the 





sugar-pine forest reserve. It is five ht square 
5 


solitude greater in area than 


by snow 


miles of solitude; a 


some of the eastern states. It is bordered 





( mountains a se ieled by glittering peaks. 
It is a region not alone of trackless forests, but also 
of broad meadows and plateaus, waist-high in grass 


and millet. It contains beds of lava, crags of serpen 
tine and pumice, and vast piles of scoria from ex 
tinct And the 


wonderland is Crater Lake, that remarkable body 


volcanoes. central figure of this 
of water that rests serene in the crater of Mazama, 
the ancient volcano. 

It requires two and three days’ driving from the 
The 
follows the Rogue the entire distance, the river hav- 
> Park. Ata distance of 


railroad to reach this wonderland. road 


ing its source in Crater Li 





forty miles from the open valley the river narrows 
toa width of seventy-five feet, and flows with fearful 
rapidity through a rock walled gorge. Through this 
gorge the river has an average fall of two hundred 
feet to the mi 


» Rogue in these wild solitudes wild game 





€ 
is plentiful. Bear and deer are everywhere, and 


permit themselves to be seen from the road 


The traveler following the road up the river is led 


* Lake, the heart of an extinet voleano in five hundred square miles of solitude 








through the biggest and finest forest of sugar-pine 
in the world. 
ground to the Indians, and_ the 
proached the lake with reverence and awe. To 


In earlier days this region was holy 
redmen ap- 


them it was one of the earthly spots made sacred 
None but 
medicine men visited it, and when one of a tribe 


by the presence of the Great Spirit. 


felt called upon to become a teacher and healer he 
spent several weeks on the shore of the lake fasting, 
in communion with the dead, and in prayer to the 
Shahullah Tyhee. 

One can drive a wagon to the rim of the caldron 
and look down, down at the blue, intensely blue 
depths, fifteen hundred feet below. Far, far across 
the Palisades rear their bronzed walls of stone, the 
end shoreline, six miles away. There are twenty 
miles of shoreline, all sheer precipices from one 
thousand to two thousand feet high. 
stone’s throw it seems, yet it is two and one-half miles 
away, is cone-shaped Wizard Island, the last smok- 
Nothing remains 


Out, only a 


ing chimney of the old volcano. 
of the once lofty mountain but the base, which forms 
the rim of the lake. How this crater was filled with 
water, and remains so with no outlet, no inlet, is a 
mystery none can solve. 

To the right of the lake as you approach it stands 
Castle Rock. From the summit of this peak, ten 
thousand feet above sea-level, you have a magnificent 
view of all Oregon’s wonderland. There is spread 
before you and all around you the grandest display of 
country God has grouped in a single spot. 

DENNIS H. STOVALL. 


























We all know the charm of 

Sculpture drawing pictures in the sand 
© > } } r r } > 

Between and the building of - little 
aan houses, and ships and people 
Tides and even zigzag lines regard- 


less of form, but which serve 
in a measure to picture our imagination. It is a 
fascination which takes hold of us in childhood and 
stays with us the rest of our lives. 

The history of sand modeling dates far back, but 
the Atlantic shore people claim to have first discov- 
ered and recognized its importance as a_ beach 
attraction, However this may be, it was not long 
in reaching our western coast. 
modeling on our beaches is comparatively short, yet 
the few who are developing it are enthusiastic and 
their work is meeting with success among the artist 
folk. 

At first the work was started at one of the southern 
beaches by an amateur who made a few busts of 
It was crude enough but it started 


’ 


The story of sand 


famous men. 
the fad, and then some enterprising and ambitious 
artist saw a chance to make money out of it and so 
put it on a commercial basis. 

About two years ago one of these artists started 
the work in Long Beach, and at once his work 
interested the people to such an extent that it be- 
came one of the principal beach attractions, During 
the summer and winter he worked from morning 
until evening and against the coming and going of 
the tide. His studio was but a little square out of 
the broad white sand, without even an imaginary 
line drawn around it. He charged nothing, but 
usually there was a little sign neatly carved in the 
sand ‘‘Remember the Worker” and as a general 


thing the score or more of people who were always 











gathered around him were generous. Sometimes 
the silver came in nickels and dimes, then there were 
good days when half-dollars and dollars were given. 
One day there appeared this sign in the sand: “Every 
little helps toward my aim in life as a sculptor.” 
This did more than anything else to interest the 
people and make them realize the high ambition of 
the man. 

One of the favorite statues with the people who 
were daily visitors to the sand pile was, “Cast up by 
the sea.” It pictured a mother with her baby in her 
arms as they had been cast up by the waves, 

There is something pathetic in the carving of these 
figures when we stop to think of the labor and love 
worked in each one and know that by night time they 
will be washed away. There is nothing more beau- 
tiful than to watch the sandman at work just as the 
wide rays of rose and gold cast their trembling re- 
flection on the dancing sea, when the tenderness of 
light and shade mingle on the beach and the waves 
toss their crests in sparkling showers. You see the 
waves lap nearer and nearer, then they envelop the 
sand statues and the sculpture is washed away. 

MyrTLE GARRISON. 
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Copa de Oro 
(The California Poppy) 


In El Dorado, cups of living gold 

Glow on the hill-slopes and o’er meadows green, 
For knights of elfinland to fondly hold 

And drain in honor of their fairy queen. 


CHARLES KEELER. 
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How few people there are who 


Yosemite for 
the Week 
Ender 


By 
WittiaM WoopHEAD of this ma 


. 4 ae 
that it 1s possibDie to 


realize 


brief week 





—nature’s masterpiec e! Most people are under the 





impression that it is quite an undertaking to 1 


the Yosemite trip. 





E-vervone hopes to t 


It is sur] 





it some day, when he can find time. 
| 


to tind so many people who have lived in California 
I I 


all or most of their lives, who have traveled over 
most of the United States and Europe and have 


never vet visited this far-famed valley. 





And yet one can leave either Los At geles or San 
Francisco on Thursday night, arrive at the Sentinel 
Hotel in the middle of the Valley before Friday noon, 
spend two full days and nights there and be home 
again for breakfast Monday morning after a trip 
whose equal does not exist on earth. The writer and 
his wife have just made this week-end trip. Be 
lieving that there are many others who would like 


»w that it can be done 





to do the same if they but 
with ease and comfort, he is tempted to pass along 


tne gc 0d news, 
left San 


Imagine vourself with us. ‘ 





Francisco at 9.40 Thursday e 1d after the 


brief trip across the bav we are soon tucked away 


in our Pullman 


been awakened at 


“disappearing beds.’’ Now we have 
just - o'clock in the mountains 
two thousand feet higher than San Francisco’s sea- 


level. Looking out of the 


high up above us, descendi: f a great 


white 





cliff, a 
morning light. This is Chinquapin Falls, and we 
reached FE] Portal, the 
Well has it been 
Great mountains seem to hem in this 
Merced 
On a beautiful tree-crowned plateau stands the 


narrow 


have end of our railway 


journey. named the “Gateway” 


to Yosemite. 


small section of the canon of the river. 


cozy, hospitable-looking Hotel Del Portal with its 


inviting wide verandas. The clear, sparkling 











mountain air has already had its effect and we jaded 
city people surprise ourselves by hustling up the hill 
for breakfast and are again surprised by the break- 
fast that rewards the unwonted morning exercise 
Delicious mountain trout, mountain eggs, mountain 
hotcakes and mountain everything else are brought 
won't 
Then, as we come 


us until we wonder if the stage company 
charge us for excess baggage. 
out again, we spy through the great old trees our 
stagecoach with its four mountain horses dashing 
up to the hotel, ready to take us on the most fasci- 
nating drive we have ever taken, 

Such a drive! Higher and ever higher we climb 
against the roaring pent-in river between granite 
walls that stand two and sometimes three thousand 
And it is the floor of the 
Valley,and our first general view of Yosemite with 
Kl Capitan 
a mile high, at our left, and before us, to the right 
half a mile away, although it only looks a stone’s- 
th beautiful lace-like fall of the 
Bridal Veil rolling over its thousand-foot precipice. 
I shall make no attempt to put into words the exhil- 
aration and delight of this entry among the oft 
The point of my 


feet into the blue. now 


-captain of all the world’s rocks—nearly 


1row, the white 


described beauties of Yosemite. 
story is that we enter it as “‘week-enders.” 

By now we have come to the center of the Valley, 
into the little village of Yosemite with its hotel and 
camps, its miniature postoftice, store and artists’ 
This has been fasci- 


nating and inspiring and we have enjoyed every min- 


studios. fourteen-mile drive 
ute of it, but we are glad to rest our tired eyes and 
When rid of the 
we are ready enough to sit down and 


the aching hinges of our necks. 
travel dust 
mine host Sell’s appetizing dinner at the 
picturesquely situated Sentinel, with 
room veranda annex overhanging the beautiful river 


enjoy 
its dining- 


and facing the majestic roaring Yosemite Falls. 
We seem to be far away from the city with its 
madding crowd and its perpetual rush. We settle 
comfortably into the luxury of this freedom, but we 
are brought roughly out of this train of thought by 
the cold practical information: 
“You are wanted on the long- 
distance Sure 
enough, the looking 
thing is there and the same old 
central, the same old buzz, the 
same old ‘‘cuss” and we hate it 


telephone. 
horrible 


as never before! 

We are now ready for the 
seeing the 
This is a good place in 
way, to 


real business’ of 
valley. 
this narrative, by the 
give any prospective visitor two 
important - First: 
Don't load up with a specially 
prepared outfit of ‘wild-west” 
clothes; your old clothes are all 


don'ts” 


that you need and especially 


old and comfortable shoes— 
good strong walking shoes, not 


the fearfully heavy boots that so 


We surprised ourselves by hustling up the hill for a trout breakfast at 
Hotel Del Portal, at the gateway to Yosemite 




































































One sees some funny sights in 
Traveling with us, 


many travelers aflect. 
this regard on the Yosemite trip. 
for example, is a man and his wife who look like 
irdinary people until they emerge from the hotel 
after changing their clothes for the fray. The man, 
before the change, looked like a harmless ribbon 
counter sort of chap but when he re-appears he 
looks like the pictures of Roosevelt in 
\frica “just before I killed my first elephant.” 
He has khaki riding breeches, khaki shirt, leather 


darkest 


puttees and what looks like miner’s boots shod with 
what are possibly hobnails but look like bolts and 
He is evidently well pleased with himself in 





this formidable array for he wears it continuously, 
even to dinner, and he reappears at breakfast so 
exactly the same that we suspect he must have 
slept in his warlike costume. His wife wears the 
same kind of heavy boots but we notice that she is 
glad to get out of them in the evening and rest her 
poor feet in ordinary slippers. It is entirely unnec- 
essary to go to these extremes and unless you are 
going to spend days tramping the hardest of the 
trails, ordinary walking shoes, those you have worn 
and are used to, are what you need. 

Second: Don’t try to cover the whole valley in 
two days—you can’t do it and the effort will be both 
wearing and disappointing. Just try to remember 
one thing: if you only loaf around and take in what 
you can see from the floor of the Valley you will still 
be having the time of your life. But you can do 
better than this. In our two days we saw a good 
part of the Valley and did it without wearing our- 
selves out. 

The first afternoon, Friday, we walked to the foot 
of the lower Yosemite Falls about two miles along 
the “Lost Arrow trail,’’ a beautiful walk through 
the woods and across several little streams carrying 
the rushing waters of the falls to the Merced river. 
Returning we visited the simple little cemetery and 
the grave of Galen Clark, for many years the faithful 
guardian of Yosemite. He had selected the site of 
his own grave years ago, and in the four corners of 
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The entire valley was spread before us; the hotel, three 
thousand feet below us, looked like a hut 


the lot had planted his favorite sequoias from the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, and in the midst of 
them he sleeps under a covering of the wild flowers 
he loved so well. We returned to the hotel past the 
old Indian Village where a few remaining redmen 
and their squaws still spend their summers. Just 
before we crossed the river we stopped to visit the 
unique studio of Chris Jorgen- 








The stage rolls up to the Sentinel and deposits us, eager for bath and dinner 


sen, the noted painter, and we 
spent a delightful half-hour 
admiring his reproductions of 
the beauties and marvels within 
sight and reach of 
bungalow. We had walked six 
or seven miles without really 
knowing it,and without fatigue, 
the air was so_ bracing, the 
scenery so After 
dinner we took another little 
walk across the river to see the 
“moonbow”’ on Yosemite Falls, 


his cozy 


engrossing. 


u kabobact bd) 4 that ghost of a rainbow, bevond 


\ | the expression of brush or pen. 
| | | Wit The next morning, Saturday, 
—- F. we were up bright and early, 
ready for the one big day of 
the trip. After an early break- 
fast we were driven to Mirror 








ild waters that have just 
alls try in vain to 


where the 
and Vernal 


Happy Isles, 





coe) 
SLOW 


1e perfe ct reflection of domes, peal sand 





surface of the 


of the 


he motionless mirror-like 


s hushed and cool 


: ving u in the shadow 
great Half Dome, 


though most of the valley was 


sun. Deep down in 





pths of water we saw first the golden-edged, 





full-orbed sun, rise over Half Dome just as 





it was rising a mile above. From there we were 


driven over to Happv Isles, one of the most enchant- 





ing spots the Vallev, where we found the guide 
and » the long 
tral patient 
anil just ho 





to pick their wav, how to balance their loads arounc 


] 
the corners, and 1n spite of the marvelous etiorts of 





the average rider they refuse to be guided or driven 


aes . ; 4 
off the safe and si wisest 


ath to the top. The 





to do Is to throw the reins on the neck of your 
} 
awed 


We 


Is, the 


mule and leave it began an 
I with \ 

Nevada 

\t various points along this trail we caught inspiring 

glimpses of practically the whole valley and when 


we finally reached Glacier Point, after a ride of over 





friendship majestica 


Falls, the gloriously terrible. 


lovely, and 


fourteen miles, we were more than rewarded by the 


unspeakable sublimity of the view from its pro- 


The entire valley was spread out 


before us: over three thousand feet below, the 


Sentinel which we had early morning 


] 


left in the 
ike a hut; Mirror Lake was a shining speck. 


} } } 
lOOKeCG 


We remained overnight at the comfortable little 


hotel at Glacier Point to see Saturday evening 


depart in the glory of a rosy alpine glow on the high 


Sierra, and to welcome Sunday morning in the still 
nore wonderful light of the morning sun, rising from 
hehind the ugged mountain peaks and 
slow bring vondering eves a panorama 


ot splendors 





more lingering look at 


1 the 


forgotten, 


this enchanting vision we commence: 


t steep 
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come over Nevada = 
down” 





trail 


having 


descent via the short 


on foot, our mules 


been sent down the night be- 


fore. It is only four and one- 
half miles down and we 


thoroughly enjoyed the morn- 
ing tramp in the brisk mountain 


air, and the ever-changing 


scenes as we came to new 
vantage points along the twist- 
ing trail. We arrived at the 
Sentinel again after this day 
and a half of enchanting won- 
ders in time to get rid of some 
dust, enjoy our well- 
earned noonday meal, pack our 
little belongings and start once 
more on the stage for FE] Portal 
and home. We could 
seen even more by keeping our 


Glacier Point over- 


have 


mules at 
taking the long 
; 


Pohono trailalong the south rim 


night and 
of the Vall 
into the Valley via Inspiration Point and Bridal Veil 
Falls, meeting the stage for EF] Portal at that point. 


ey, past Sentinel Dome, and coming back 


But that is a deferred joy. 
We reached FI Portal in time to get away with 
were 


about twice as much Sunday dinner as we 


for and we were soon tucked 
away again in our little Pullman beds to wake up at 
We were 


» it one more day by stopping over 


called upon to pay 


sea-level once more on San Francisco bay. 





Portal and thus be able to return 





hotel at 


by daviight through the fascinating Merced cafion, 


past tl 
today, always in sight of the ever-rushing, changing 


1e mining-camps of other days and those of 


“River of Mercy.”’ But we were out for a week-end 
only and we had to miss some of the wonders and 
beauties that more fortunate travelers were able to 


Yet back of these regrets was the satisfac- . 


enjoys . 
tion that we had made a week-end trip that cannot 
be equaled in this world, and if some things had been 
left unseen it but gave us an excuse to do it again. 


~ 


The Pines 


As the old friars who went before, 
Sowing the seed on alien shore, 


In the dim aisles of wold and wood, 


Rugged and grim, upright they stood 


\ solitary brotherhood; 


So, these great pines together band 
above a mindful hand; 
Murmur their vesper rosaries, 
Swing their sweet incense to the breeze, 
In their cathedral of the trees. 
KpItH VAUGHAN MICHAUX 































































The Soap Suds Twins 
“Cleanest, sweetest, 
Boys in town; 
Nicest, neatest’’— 
Makes us frown, 
When folks say 
Every day 
‘See the Soap Suds 
Twins at play! 
Never such clean 
Kids as they.’ 
“Clean?” We hate 
The sight of suds! 
Hate the city, 
Hate starch duds! 
What we like 
Is plain dirt 
’N old things 
Dust can’t hurt; 
Bare toes, no hat, 
Old clo’es—just that! 


Once a year 
We really play— 
In the country 
Far away. 
Dirt? We eat it! 
We don’t care! 
Lots of sun, 
And fun, 

And air! 
Why are we telling 
You goodbye? 

It’s vacation— 
It’s: July— 

Train’s a-coming 
That’s why! 


LILLIAN FERGUSON. 


About an even hundred years 


The ago, April 12, 1811, the good 
Astoria ship Tonquin, owned by John 

: Jacob Astor, sailed into the 
Centennial mouth of the Columbia river, 


rode over the bar and anchored 
ten miles up the river in a cove opposite what has 
now become Astoria. The Tonquin brought the 
first white man to the great Oregon country which 
at that time embraced all the land from which the 
states of Oregon, Washington and Idaho have since 
been carved. 

It is in celebration of this settlement that the As- 
toria Centennial was projected. The pageant will be 
opened with simple ceremonies on August oth. The 
public opening will be the following day and the 
centennial will continue for thirty days, or until 
September oth. 

From the opening of the centennial to the close 
there will be two fleets of battleships in the harbor, 
one detailed by the United States Government and 
one from the pick of the British squadron. 
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Officers from the national guard of the various 
states will be invited to participate in the evolutions 
and observe the work of the combined national 
guard and the United States regulars who will be 


assigned to Astoria for war practice. 

Gearhart beach, the scene of the big coast auto- 
mobile race meets annually, will be the mecca for 
the motor-car speed experts during the celebration. 
The beach is wide and miles in length, so that all the 
races will be straightaway events allowing the best 
possible time. 

Specially interesting will be the opportunity for 
visitors to witness the fishing for salmon at Astoria. 
There are more than three thousand salmon fishing 
craft at Astoria and the salmon fishing season will 
be opened until August 25th, allowing the visitors 
to see how the mighty salmon is caught and canned. 

Tourists from all parts of the United States will be 
able to travel to the Astoria centennial at reduced 
railroad rates and stop at all the principal places of 
interest enroute. This centennial celebration is the 
only official exposition on the Pacific Coast this year. 
Joun Day. 





Would you like to retire fron 
Where a Little the great industrial army 
' . from the workaday life, with it 
Income Means ! aa s 
rasping cares, its worry, and 
Luxury nag, and the toiling and moiling 
and the striving and straining ? 
Would you like to live out your remaining | 
j ; g 


where the sun shines winter and summer; where 


ife-span 


there are no blizzards and no snowstorms; where 
the seasons blend into each other so that it takes 
an almanac to tell them apart; where you can own 
your own home, and have orange-trees and fig-trees 
in your backyard, and palms and magnolias in your 
frontyard, and never again know the necessity which 
compels you to spring at the toot of a whistle, or leap 
to action when the alarm-clock clangs ? 

Of course, you would. But it takes money to 
retire. How much? Oh, from $500 to $600 a year 
in California. 

If you are a rich man, you can retire any time, 
because your money makes it so easy for you to live 
as you like that the problem of life upon a modest 
income will not interest you. Our country has been 
for years the winter home of the millionaires of the 
world—they blazed the trail and found their 
Eldorado in a clime which the earth cannot dupli- 
cate. There are many stories of the homes and 





haunts of the millionaire—this story is for the mod- 
erately prosperous—the home-loving, thrifty man. 

If you have not reached the heart’s desire, and 
your blood still tingles with the fire of ambition to 
achieve, the complete story of the great West tells of 
fields that vield their abundance to the husbandman, 





of mines that are giving up the wealth of a king’s 
ransom, and of the new tide of commerce that is 
sweeping thousands on its crest to the goal which 
most men seek. 

Let us to the tale of the simple life that is lived 
where nature planned her homeland. 

Now that we have dropped out the men who are 
rich, and the men who are striving to be, we will 
assume that you are situated something like this: 
Your family is the size of the average American 
family—husband, wife and two children. You— 
the man—have been an industrious worker from the 
time you left school. You are hovering about your 
fortieth year. You have been fairly prosperous. 
Your prosperity has netted you a house and lot, a 
little money in the bank for a rainy day, or perhaps 
you have been clearing the mortgage from the farm, 
or putting your earnings into a business. This does 
not matter, but has the result of your twenty or 
twenty-five years of raking and scraping and self- 
denying, and saving netted you from $10,000 to 
$12,000: 
awaiting your coming to claim them. Perhaps 





If so, there is a heritage of beautiful days 





when sitting by your fire some winter night and 
listening to the bleak wind howling about the house, 
you have been thinking it over. 

Does the aggregate result of the years seem puny 
as compared with their ceaseless effort? 

Does the rest-a-while place in life’s journey seem 
nearly as far off as it did on that day away back in 
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the years when you planned the future with your 
bride and pictured the home that you would build 
when those golden dreams of youth ripened into 
realizations—of those long days that you would 
spend together in the garden; of that pet hobby you 
would ride—when the work had brought its reward 
and you had reached the resting-place on the road? 
Have you been making a few calculations to find 
that there are about as many years of struggle ahead 
of you as there are behind you, because it takes so 
much money to live in comfort where you must 
always keep up the old, old battle with an unkind 
climate? Your house, for instance, must be a good 
one because Boreas is roaring about this very night, 
trying to find a chink where he can blow in and give 
a twinge to the rheumatism that his chums, the mist, 
the sleet and the rain, have given you and yours. 
This house represents about half of the amount 
you have saved. The interest on the other half of 
your savings will not go far where you have to buy 
coal to keep the house warm and heavy clothing 
to keep your body warm, and where you have to 
buy nearly everything you eat and where your garden 
is a short-lived thing that dies in three months after 
it is born. To retire and continue to live among 
your present surroundings, you figure, and rightly, 
too, would require an assured income of $1,000 to 
1,500 per year, representing a capital of from 


PHA 


20 


,000 to $25,000. 

After all, there would not be much real pleasure 
in retiring, even if you could, because, in your 
climate, the cold weather would come in October 
and coop you up in your house until April or May, 
and you might as well be hustling about and keeping 
your blood warm as moping indoors heaping costly 
coals into the furnace. 

Perhaps you have already attained a competency 
and are one of the great class of retired business and 
professional men and farmers who make a goodly 
portion of the population of the delightful towns and 
cities of the eastern, middle and mid-western states— 
towns that are delightful in summer. 

If their winters have pierced to your marrow- 
bones, stir up the fire, while we tell you this homely 
story of thc homeland. 

You must own your own home in order to retire 
on the amount that we have named as the minimum, 
because rents are fairly high in California—they are 
the one thing that is a little higher than where you 
have been living. This is only natural in a place 
where people are coming, and is different from a 
place from which they are going away. 

The first thing is a building lot. As you will be 
a retired gentleman, you will not need to buy an 
expensive one near the center of the city or village 
that you select. The price of lots in many of the 
beautiful suburbs of San Francisco or Los Angeles, 
or in any one of the several hundred of delightful 
towns that dot the hillsides and valleys of California, 
need not exceed $300 to $600, They vary in size, 
some being sixty feet by two hundred feet deep. 
Many of them are situated near some one of the city 
street-car lines or the suburban electric roads that 
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gridiron our country. Where there are no electric 
roads, there are steam railways that give you quick 
transportation at commuter rates. There is scarcely 
line radiating from San Francisco or Los Angeles 


hat does not have its nightly or tri-weekly theater 


i 


rain, 

There is no limit to how good a house you can 
luild here. We have some of the best and most 
expensive houses in the world, but to place the matter 
in the form that will be most instructive to most 
people, we will get down to rock-bottom, and those 
who have more can expand to suit themselves— 


} 


that’s very easy. 

You do not have to build a house with a cellar 
to keep your furnace in, and a stone foundation to 
keep the frost out, and coats of plaster to keep the 
cold out, and deep trenches to bury the water pipes 
in so they will not burst when the thermometer drops 
to zero, When you cut out these items, you can 
build a house very cheaply. 

The style of houses that we like best out here are 
the COZY little nests all on one floor, with the con- 
venience of a city flat and the luxury of verandas 
and gardens and lawns. 

You need not have a cellar, because your vege- 
tables come fresh from your garden every day, and 
you can leave your furnace back home. You need 
not plaster your house, because beautifully tinted 
burlaps fastened to the siding make a more hand- 
some finish. Forget about keeping out the cold 
when you plan a California house. Your plumbing 
can all be on the outside and aboveground. Many 
houses are built of rough hemlock and _ battened, 


Stain them green or brown, or some other color that 


This house stands near Huntington Drive, Alhambra, twenty minutes from the center of Los Ange 
It cost $300.55. The items are given on this page 








ends in nicely with your vines and flowers, and 
your house will look as if it cost many times as 
much, Here are the items that went into a house 
that cost $300 and stands on a lot that cost $350 
in a suburb twenty minutes’ ride from the center 
of a California metropolis: 


WME CR Ss eats coe eo eee eee wea wee S1.40.00 
Nails, hardware,ete......<..<-:.- Reet ee 7.25 
Stain, root and .outsid@.....2i4cc2..6s siende 9.80 


Burlap for finishing interior instead of 


LETS a 10) eg ge ee 10.50 
Phang s <.c5).20 es. oa SA ee Lich -h2eOO 
AOC cae carn seen 72.00 
Chimney—open tire. oc. 5. 226 23 TQ.00 

$30¢ wes 


It has three rooms and bath; is on a beautiful 
street where the pepper-trees arch over the way, 
and fast trolley-cars bear you to the center of town 
and home again for 74 cents a trip. 

The average price of the California bungalow, 
with five rooms and bath, built from first-class 
lumber and with plastered walls and good interior 
A suburban 
lot on a pretty but unpretentious street should not 


finish, will range from $800 to $1,500. 


cost over $500. Thus you will see that from your 
capital you will have to deduct from $650 to $2,000 
for your home, If you have $10,000 left and invested 
at from six to seven per cent, it will provide you with 
from $600 to $700 a year to live upon, and this is the 
way that thousands of people are living on these 
little incomes, 

Fifty feet fenced off from the back of the lot and 
enclosed with wire is ample for a corral for fifty 
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Hen experts claim an average under most 


CnicKens, 





rable conditions of 2c en 





la oO eggs per I per year 
in this climate. If you do half as well you are pro- 
ided tidy share of your living, whether you 

or exchange them for meat and 


average at about thirty cents per 





round, rl 


he from your 


scraps 


toward feeding your 


wav 





from sunflowers planted around 


vVGuUI h more chicken feed but you may 
have to buy some wheat and corn. 
3etween the chicken corral and the house there is 


room enough for a vegetable-garden and fruit-trees 
that will provide fully half the food for your table. 


A “vegetable calendar’ which has been worked 


out by an experienced California farmer, shows that 
there is no month and no season in which the garden 
and fruit-trees will not supply the table. 

The perennial garden and hens provide so liber- 





ally for provisioning the family that you can ct 
h 


your grocery bill and meat bill down to nearly 


Where tomatoes and strawberries will ripen in most 


months of the vear, you can do some vigorous cutting 


big items of canned fruits and vegetables. 





The eggs and the broilers that you have to sell, over 


will use for your own family, 








offset the butcher’s bill. You can 
fuel bill to $12 or $15 per vear, be- 
ire for a few hours in the evening 


ces the place of the roaring furnace which con- 





Nn 
n 





nes its tons and tons of coal during the seven or 


hat vou feed it. 


eight months t 
We will not 
1; 


» two families live exactly allkKe, 


attempt to work out vour bill-of-fare, 
for n 


but it is safe to 


say that by giving heed to your garden and giving 








ig g 
good attention to your hens and thriftily marketing 
the surplus, your provision bill need not exceed $25 
per month, With this amount your table will be 
supplied h luxurious fruits to which you have 
never been accustomed, Fresh vegetables from 
your own garden can be had for the growing. Thus 


vou will be able to live as only the wealthy and the 


epicure aspired to live in the place from which you 
came. 


‘ne same in Cali- 





} - 
here 1 





fornia as elsew 


n 
ife on 








vho live a simple | a suburban lot, or in a 
little home in the country, do not have to dress in 
such expensive garments as are necessary for the 





man who has to keep upappearances in some other 
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man’s store or office. Californians are, however, 
good dressers when occasion demands, but when it 
does not demand, they are fond of wearing the cool 
comfortable khaki garments that are best adapted 
to work about the garden and ranch. Under such 
conditions as these, the problem of dressing well on 
Fifty 
dollars a year for each of the two adults and twenty- 


a small stipend presents an easy solution. 


five dollars each for the children will keep a family 
neatly and handsomely clad. 

From an income of only $50 per month, according 
to this calculation, $150 per year would remain 
available for incidentals and unexpected  ex- 
penses, and we believe that we have shown you 
that the fundamental necessities of life, and many 
luxuries to which you have never been accustomed, 
are within your reach for less than half what they 
would cost you where you are. 

The best life in the best climate is yours to enjoy for 
the rent of the farm where you are grubbing away, 
or for the income of the house or two that you may 
own. Changing your life to California does not 
necessitate the sale and re-investment of the proper- 
ties which you have been accumulating. They can 
remain where they are, and give you twice as much 
as they are now doing. 

When you have become a resident, and have seen 
and known the things that we are seeing every day 
how the city and town lots and farming lands are 
increasing in value, as they come into demand for 
homes for the best people in the world—and have 
heard the voice of opportunity calling to you, then 
will be time to send back for your money-bags; you 
will catch the spirit of the Great Big West. It is not 
the boomer’s spirit, but the booster’s spirit—the 
spirit of progress, courage and enterprise. It will 
make you wish to do big things and you will do big 
things. You will see many safe and prudent ways 
to make your modest capital produce three and four- 
fold what it is doing now, and then you can forget 
the little primary lesson we have been trying to 
give about the simple life and live as bountifully as 
your ambitions may aspire. 

Does it seem to you now, that the rest-a-while 
place is so far away as it did, when we began to tell 
you our story? No? Then flit south with the birds, 
before Boreas blows another blast, and here’s to a 
long and happy life when you come into your 
heritage of all-the-vear sunshine. 

CHARLES HESTON PEIRSON. 


July 


By C, WILLIAMS 


Down the hot cafion of the treeless streei 


€ 
I watch the weary, lagging people stream, 
} \ 


The while my va fancy sees, a-dream, 


The 


grant 


ng 
Ms 


flower-sprent hills 


and fields of ripeni 





wheat. 





Through roar and clangor that my senses fill 
Unbidden steals the murmurous hum of bees, 
The sigh of winds among the forest trees, 

And the clear music of a mountain rill. 










































Puget Sound, that magnificent 


Nootka Jim inland sea, ie northwest 
at the Big 


Wa-Wa 


corner of 
swarm witl 
canoes, so slow in that 
lin 
together and paddle up to the Puyallup to pick the 


1c now, when its natives get 
vhite man’s hop that goes to make the yeast cakes 
ft the world, and some part of its beer. 

\long the beach at Nootka bay it was given out 
for verbal publication that Nootka Jim, feeling that 
he might not be able to round out a centu 


» talk that evening 


gy 








going to give a big wa-wa or tr 





to hand down history to the risi ym. 

The talk took place that night around a big fire 
of driftwood, and with the tall somber firs for a 
background the scene was wild and weird. There 


le of roving whiies 


was no visible objection to a couple 


being present alter they had donated tobacco for 
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and fire-water and shirts and butcher-knives to the 





Indians, and that there was one big ship that cam 
: ] 





and never went away. Jim pointed to a nei 
tumble-down shack on the forest’s edge and said it 
had been built from some of that ship's timbers 


The story had been told to him by his father, when 
on autumn days, in woodland ways, they lay beneath 
the trees and watched the clouds in snowy shrouds 
drift through the upper seas, as Herbert Bashford 
puts it. 

The ship that never sailed away, said Jim, was 
here about one hundred years ago; one of its tvee 
men came ashore and was well treated all night in 
ihe lodge of our chief, Wikanish. Next morning 
our Indians paddled to the ship and took many 
‘hief j 
to trade. He 
white captain did not offer half enough for the skins, 


otter skins to trade. ¢ Nootkamis was 





rand knew how said that the 





and taunted him with meanness, and the captain 





the twenty - seven seized a skin and 
natives. Nootka Jim slapped him over 
seemed somewhat the head with it, 
swollen with the and then kicked 
idea that he was him overboard, and 


pretty near the last 
of the Sequalichews, 
but it might be seen 
that if measles did 
not get 


lent there would be 


too preva- 


Indiansafter he was 
dead. 

Jim was a typical 
fish Indian, and the 
effect of life-long 
squatting in a canoe 


would enable the 
largest hog to run 
between his legs 


without scraping off 





the bark. The togs 





threw the rest of 
the and the 
Indians after 


skins 
him, 
including two sons 


of Wikanish, named 


Shewish and Pea- 
nut. 
On shore there 


was then a big pow- 
wow. Never before 
had the Nootkas 
been thus insulted. 
Revenge must be 
had. Next morning 
In- 


paddled out 


a great many 


dians 





to the ship, went on 





he wore would re- 
mind the 
legends in the regu- 


you of 


lar army of the frayed-out suits packed around by 
General Crook. Like almost all other Indians, Jim 
had a smooth face. 

Nootka Jim’s preliminary speech was to the effect 
that his heart was good. He said that owing to cir- 
cumstances over which he had full control he had 
never gone out into the great white world, formerly 
the red man’s world, and, beginning as a street-car 
conductor, wound up as a magnate. If he had, he 
might have wound up in the skookum-house. 

Those dangers had all come since the coming of 
the white man, said Jim, and he went on in Chinook 
jargon to tell about the times before the white man 
came, when his forefathers had some poetry in their 
souls and appreciated the soft blush of the morning 
on the snow-clad mountains and the emerald green 
of the sea wave just before breaking. He told of 
history handed down to him to the effect that quite 





a few ships used to come to this bay to trade tobacco 


The captain seized a skin and slapped Chief Nootkamis 
over the head 





board and_ traded 


otter skins for 


knives, and soon 


every Indian had a knife. Then a signal was given 
and most of the white men were stabbed to death. 
The captain killed Shewish and ten other Indians 
Five white men fought their 
way down tothe cabin and got guns, shot many Indians 
and drove all from the ship. In those days Indian no 


before he was finished. 





ketchem gun. Big gun on deck | many Indians, 
Squaw cry all night. Next 
morning ship he still there. Many Indians paddle 
around it. Heap afraid. 
man on ship. 


break up many canoes. 


Pretty soon see one white 
He make sign come on board. After 
while Indian go nearer, nobody shoot, then get on 
board. Find 
Help 


down below, 


More Indians get on—many more. 
db e 

knives, blankets, beads, lots things on deck. 

self. 


cabin. 


He mebbe go 
Bimeby half tribe on ship. 
Ship blow up. 


No white man. 
No see him. 


Then big bbom—thunder! Crash, 


smash! Fly all to pieces. arms, legs, 


Indians’ 


everything, scatter all over bay. 


Klootchman cry all 
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‘! Ship blew up 





many Indians lost. 

r +1. 1 1 
There was not much more to what 
us fumn 


Nootka Jim 


worth 






had to say, except some ¢ 





repeating. His offsprings and those of 








fishermen drank it all in and chalked it down on their 
slates, from which, when wiped o | be 1s- 


ferred to the next generation. One of the white men 
present, as a representative of the race that was still 
indebted to the Nootkas, paid part of the debt by 


) 
oye | : 2 
feeding a leather-covered notebook to one of 






1 so strong of salmon. 


rag dolls to feed to t 


dogs present that sn 

If he had had a fe 
them he might have wiped out the rest of the debt. 

The incidents set forth by Nootka Jim are in the 

} 


main too true. His hand-me-down history sounds 
| 





as though based on the tragic experience of the ship 

Tonguin, which was sent out by John Jacob Astor, 
2 : 

Astoria, at t 


mouth 





in 1810, and after founding 


of the Columbia river, crn 


1 





r Vancouver 





1 } 
sed nortn 














island to trade the Indians. She was com- 
manded—absolutel by Captain Thorn, then a 
lieutenant in the United St on leave of 





a iat 
ne, and thus 
] 


poard 


h 


He enforced nava 
made it very tropical for the m 
Astor’s 

to do wi 


} 


} } 
Vhno Diew 


} 
absence, 





who were 


ners, and thought they had something 









1e running of their own sh 





juin was Mr. Le 








clerk, who was badly wounded d g the first 
attack. | companionway, and 


: : 
wanted t to navigate the 
} tr } } 


1: } 
V Claimed it could 





ship back to Astoria. not be 


done, and wanted him to go with them and trv to 


coast down ina boat. He refused, and next morning 


used his remaining strength to invite the Indians on 


board, and when he thought he had all he could bag 








he touched off the magazine. The four men in the 


boat, who tried to get away in the night, found it 


impossible to weather a windy point, and sought 


a cove, where they hid and went to sleep, 
They were undoubtedly burned 


fate is 


and were captured. 

Their 
Sound Indians as a 
In 


they came. 


at the stake. referred to by Puget 


retribution | 


vecause the 








lians they helped to wipe out were here before 


Nootka Jim can continue to hand down history, 
but it will be of the kind that will not repeat itself. 
} 


There can be no more Tonquins, and he will never 


have a monument as has Sacajawea, the Shoshone 
squaw who piloted Lewis and Clark over the main 
J. W. REDINGTON, 


mountain ranges. 


% 


Two years ago, Mrs. Percy S. 
“The King, president of the New 
+ Century Club of Napa, started 
Silverado Spank exces serdar 
the movement to erect a tablet 





squatters on the site of the cabin where 
Robert Louis Stevenson spent 
his honevmoon and which he immortalized in “Silver 
In November, 1go09, the St. Helena 
Star urged that steps be taken to mark the spot, 
and the United Ladies’ Club of Napa county ob- 


ado Squatters.” 


tained from the Pattens and Lawleys permission 
to erect a suitable memorial stone. 

The memorial tablet is in the form of an open 
book with the inscription: ‘This tablet, placed by 
the club women of Napa county, marks the site of 
\ 


the cabin occupied in 1880 by Robert Louis Steven- 


son and bride, while he wrote the ‘Silverado 


Squatters.”” On the opposite page is a quotation 


“In Memoriam,” and _ be- 


from Stevenson’s poem, 
cause of his early death it seems especially appro- 
priate: 

“Doomed to know not winter, nor spring, a being 

Trod the flowery April blithely for a while, 

Tool 


Came and staved and went, nor ever ceased to 


his fill of music, joy of thought and seeing, 
smile.” 

The monument was unveiled Sunday, May 

} 

I 


p 
tg11, in the presence of about five hundred persons, 
including sixty members of the Sierra Club. Mr. 
Glenn Allen read two of Stevenson’s prayers; Mr. 
Daniel Patten read the formal deed of transfer and 
gift, and the unveiling was done by Mrs. P. F. 
Powers and Mrs. A. C. The dedication 
was by Mrs. Percy 5S. 
Stevenson was made by Professor A. McAdie, vice- 
Tributes from the 
following Napa county clubs were offered: Mrs. 
Wallace Rutherford, New Century Club, Napa; Mrs. 
Clarence Clarke, Napa City Club, Napa; Mrs. H. 
Borrette, Bro&ns’ Valley Improvement Club; Mrs. 
D. O. Hunt, St. Helena Women’s Improvement 
Club, St. Helena; Mrs. F. Kirkpatrick, Calistoga 
Civic Club, Calistoga. 


Johnson. 


King and an address upon 


president of the Sierra Club. 














































































‘ Devdopment Section ? 


Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 


the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 
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The beautiful Bay of Monterey, and the site 





of California’s oldest city of the same name 


Monterey County, California 
A Combination of Good Things—Good Farms and Great Resorts, Villa Lots, Blooded 
Stock, Fine Scenery, Big Crops—Great Del Monte in the Midst of Great 
Weather—Carmel and Historic First Things, Romance and Reality 


By A. 


Wy <.. we write about these wonderful Cali 
fornia counties we are w in the light 











of and surrounded by the wonde California 
weather, and the man who doesn’t know what 
mag has, what growth it creates, what optimism 
it inspires, what ambition it stimulates in grass and 
flawers, in beets and pumpkins, bellflower apples 
and young alfalfa, and the whole catalogue of plants 


and crops, doesn’t know what agricultural truth is 
when he sees it. 

There is another thing we keep always in view 
farmers should be found in the _ best 


the best f 
climates, and we gauge the results here not by what 
} 


is, but by what is possible under the best methods. 


A PLACE FOR BRAINS 
It is said that among the fiftv-seven reasons for 


tne historic tum 





le of the Roman Empire, one was 


J. WELLS 


not that the farmers were poor, but that they were 


hel 


poor farmers. A time came when it took a bus 
of seed to raise four bushels of wheat, and of course 
with the cost of high living in the gay old empire, 
there came also the high cost of living on any old 
thing, and the noble and the ignoble Roman went 
down together 

There is little need to fertilize these California 
soils under wise methods of cropping, and if some 
farmers do not make good it is because their brains 
need fertilizing with something better than patent 


breakfast foods. 


It was the decline of intelligence 
which reduced the output on Roman farms and 
“busted” the empire, and if you will come here with 
the “New Spirit of the Farm” about which Agnes 
Laut writes so convincingly, you will not question 
They 


the statements we make about advantages. 








<a tet ee 











re piled up mountain high for the man equipped 


d up to date and we 


iG 
e would. 

NOTHING BETTER 
“Nothing” covers climate, soil, range of products, 


ene 





ry, recreative possibilities, the whole natural 
set of circumstances out of which to extract comfort, 
enjoyment and success. It is here to suit farmer, 
rruit-grower, dairyman, hotelman, shop-keeper, 


student, writer, artist, loafer, lover of nature or 
vhat not, and the sign is up, “If you do not see what 
ou want, ask for it.” 

Some of the most intelligent men in the state set 
their stamp of approval upon the Monterey bay 
Monte, men 
equally astute put the hallmark of worth upon the 


region when they located Del and 
Salinas valley when they bought large tracts that are 
now worth twenty times the sum they paid for them 
They will share them in due time 


tion—with their fellows; the valley will be put under 


for a considera- 


irrigation; groves and bandsofeucalyptus will modify 
the drafts from the sea, which now use the valley 
as a funnel, finding the sea again at the small end; 
alfalfa will take the place of grain-fields; orchards 
will multiply; landowners take the place of tenants, 
and the county become one of the richest, fairest and 
most desirable in the state. One must always keep 
in mind the potential greatness of certain sections 
of California, and the wise man buys not in view of 
what is, but of what is possible with certain changes 
or with the lapse of years. This Salinas valley has 
only begun to be; its real development waits for the 
i ation of, and subdivision of large land holdings. 





Land of Romance and Reality 


couldn't lie about them if 
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It will be what it was meant to be when it blossoms 
with the homes of men and has ten or twelve times 
as many people in it, 

And the bay region the 


} 


resort end of the county 


has only lately been born, though historically the 


oldest settled portion of California. The farsighted 
investor studies it geographically, scenically and 
climatically; he estimates the tides of population 
which will shortly pour into the state; the permanent 
demand which the interior climate makes for the 
seaside, and the certain growth in popularity and in 
population of a region so richly endowed as this; he 
figures on the improvement of the bay beaches, the 
building of boulevards, the leveling of the sand- 
dunes, the cultivation and occupation of what are 
now waste lands by homes and the spread of land 
Monte 
and down the peninsula to Carmel valley, and in 


scape gardening out from and around Del 


its inevitableness— 


he makes his purchases and lays | 


view of all this—its certainty 





plans. 

\ GREAT RESORT REGION 
The peninsula of Monterey is a combination of 
hard to beat. It 
takes a cluster of graces to make a fine character, 


scenic and climatic attractions 


and a combination of advantages to make a popular 
outing-place that shall also invite to summer homes 
and hotels, and to permanent residence. Here is an 
ideal summer climate, but also a climate for all the 
vear. Mild, equable, delightful, almost frostless. 
Between July and January there is but about six 
degrees difference, a fair sample of the year’s tempera- 
ture showing fifty-eight for the one and fifty-two 
for the other. Mentone, on the 


south coast of 














One of the great apple regions of the world is the Pajaro Valley in Monterey county. The above 
seene is an apple orchard near Gonzales 


France, equally celebrated with 


of forty in January and of 





Taking at random anotl year, veninsula of 
Monterey shows an ; verage of fifty-five degrees 
spring of fifty-four; summer fifty-nine, autumn fifty 
seven, and winter fiftv-one. Of four years’ record 
January shows only fifty-three and fifty-four and the 





between April and 





highest variation is 1 
October. Th i 





lere is ” r like this outside of Cali 
fornia, and if the most enduring empire is that of 





climate, drawing its subjects from all countries, then 
there will be to this point a steady procession seeking 
relief, recuperation, rest, recreation and abiding 
comfort in permanent residence. 


Now add to this the bav of Monter 


‘vy, with its fine 





harbor, its wonderful mari: 





e life, its ing incom 





parable for quantity, quality and variety; for top 


water and deep-sea fishing; add the scenic beauty of 


the peninsula; add the Monterey cy} and the 


ress, 
original types of plants sought for in vain on other 


add the romance of history and 


parts of our coast; 
the charm of the old Mission Carmel ¢ 





nterest 





attaching to Colton hall, the first 


first California theater, the 


custom-house, the 


residence of t first 





governor, and the interest to the artist of adobe 
tiled roofs and stone walls, pathetic re- 


Califor Id all 


add all this to the 
abiding forces of climate, and it not 


buildings, 





minders of ia’s past 


seem un 








“vy region become the 


reasonable that the Monter 


greatest summer and winter resorton the PacificCoast. 


This includes Monterey proper, Pacific Grove and 
Carmel-by-t 


he-Sea, resort towns well established, 
he denominational 


the one outgrowing t limitations 





i 
} nother chedding i mantle 
1, another shedding its mantle 
from greed, 


h it 





under whi starte 


of old traditions, and all vet free fron 


sordid rivalry and fromthe commercial spirit so alien 


to the natural beauty of sea and grove, headland and 
Man and his civilized ways will vet mz 


bay. ke cities 





where now are towns in the midst of natural condi 


tions; but in the meantime the investor in town lots 


will not cry over urban expansion. 


As we have intimated, Del Monte has fixed the 





status of this region. site was chosen for its 


isula, and for the slight range 





charm of bay and pet 


of the thermometer around the point of absolute 


comfort. The wisdom of the choice has been con- 
] 


firmed by a long successful career as a lu 





curious hotel 
in the country, dependent not upon shops and 


theaters and yuses for diversion, but upon 


opera-n 


the environment of out-of-doors. A long procession 


and notables from abroad have 





of millionaires 
exclaimed over this garden spot of California, and 
found refreshment in its air both winter and summer, 
and while the years to come will show the wilderness 
pushed farther- back and the region overrun by 
homes and business houses and cut up into streets 
and noisy with street-cars and cries, vet the climate 


Del 


it for the tremen 


17 ° eee | 
wul remain unchanged, 


Monte, and the climate will accot 


The climate explains 





i -8e 
1 thi 


dous growth which is coming to all this region. 
THE 

The agricultural side of the county is more than 
part, 


FARMER'S SIDI 


usually important. It is undeveloped in large 
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the landsthat are cultivated to wheat are too valuable, 
in many cases, for such crops, and the possibilities of 
a large section are still unrealized by reason of large 
land holdings. 

That part of famous little Pajaro valley 
included in the county has yet immense possibilities 


the 


of development, and the general practise of irriga- 
tion in the great Salinas valley will greatly increase 
its population and add to the value of its acres. It 
will be in time from King City to Moss Landing a 
alfalfa I 


fields will be 
orchards, and orchards will be sheltered by rows of 


dairy country; elbowed by 
eucalyptus, and the valley, now too naked, will put 
on beauty as homes multiply and tree growth 
increases and green takes the place of yellow in the 
tone of the landscape. 

The isolated valleys, Jolon, Peach Tree, Carmel 
and others will be drawn into closer fellowship with 
the rest of the county by electric lines or automobile 
service; the storm-waters of the Salinas and other 
rivers will be impounded and drawn on for irriga- 
tion, and land now worth $50 an acre will be easily 
rated at $150. In the severai tracts privately 
irrigated, land values range from $250 to $400, with 
little disposition to sell at that. This Salinas valley 
is wonderfully productive, and then figures are not 





fictitious, good returns being paid on these valua- 


tions. Even the “dry”? lands are making money 


for the tenants, after one-fourth to one-third of the 
crop is turned over to the landowners. It is said of 
one tenant who farms seven thousand acres to barley, 
that in ordinary years he nets about $40,000. 

The dairy is a money-maker here, owing to the 
long growing season and the remarkable success of 


alfalfa. 


Cows return from 





to $6 per month. 
Root crops are amazing, carrots often exceeding 
one hundred tons to the acre. 

Some of the finest vegetable land in the state is in 
this valley, and beans, field peas, potatoes, onions, 
are produced abundantly. 

The sugar-beet is grown upon perhaps twenty 
thousand acres, the Spreckels mill near Salinas tak- 
ing the bulk of this acreage and turning the output 
into sugar. 

The Pajaro valley can grow many more apples, 
and the facilities for handling and shipping are 
good—are adequate, and can be increased. This is 
one of the great apple regions of the world, and 
enough is not made of the fact that here the apple 
can be grown to perfection, and that the apple is one 
of the most profitable crops that can be grown. 
It is only a question of producing the best. 

Berries are grown here in vast quantities—usually 
as an inter-culture. Much of the valley land is unex- 
celled for pears, and these pay well. In selected 
ground and suitable climatic conditions, the peach 
and apricot are good orchard crops, the latter taking 
well to the foothill lands. 

Much land cannot be used for diversified crops, 
and must grow barley or other grain, either for hay 
or for maturing and threshing. In each of these 
ways it is a good crop yielding well and grading high. 
When a man can put eight nundred acres of fallow 











land into barley, and take off of it sixteen thousand 
sacks, as one farmer here did in a recent year, he 
doesn’t need to mortgage his farm to buy an 
automobile. 

And on these stubble-fields unwashed, unwasted 
by rain, sheep and hogs do well. We saw Red 
Polled cattle on one farm that were a promise of 
better things in all the valley, and one prize hog 
which was aristocratic enough to afford to be ugly. 
His grand sire sold for $5,000- ) 


. the price of a good 
farm. 


If more farmers would keep stock we would 
not have to pay so much for steak, for bacon, or a 
roast of mutton. 

In the hills of this county are good grazing lands, 
and these are apparently well occupied, but more 
stock on the farm is the way out of the limbo of high 
prices, or the way at least to check the rise of this 
aviator. 

The county is rich in products. Apples figure 
over $1,250,000, Irish 
$1,400,000, beets run over the million mark, while 
the sugar squeezed out of them 
$1,825,000. 


potatoes exceed in value 


is worth (1909) 


Flour approaches half a million and fruit other 
than apples exceeds this sum; the dairy products 
sum up over three-quarters of a million while cereals 
and hay reach a total value of $1,650,000. Even the 
strawberry patch of the county ships out a surplus 
of $137,500. 

Now, here is the farmers’ end of the county to 
balance the feed the 
It is a promising situation—a market at 
the door for many things, and the certainty of the 
It is 
a mutually profitable situation. The county assets 


resort towns and vacation 


crowds. 
-owth of the market as prod j Ss ec cartes 
growth of the market as production increases, 


in part are in the attractions of the peninsula, and 
every mother’s son that grows something good to 
eat is interested in the expansion of Monterey, 
Pacific Grove and Carmel-by-the-Sea, while ever: 


Land of Romance and Reality 
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resident of the bay region—every hotel man, every 


shopkeeper, every owner of town lots is concerned 
in the growth of the county. An English firm, in a 
printed slip instructing their employees reminds them 
that it is their duty in waiting on customers, to wear 
“a commercial smile.’ There is something better 
than this manufactured product, and Monterey 
county, because of the very situation, can afford to 
and 


“look pleasant” naturally 


expansion—the 


spontaneously. 


Growth increase of farms and 
farmers, honest boosting of the picnic end of the 
county—a true estimate of the great endowments of 
the peninsula region and the certainty of its future, 
and a large-hearted, farsighted judgment of the 
worth of the county and a steady pressure to develop 
its resources by enlarging its irrigated area and 
multiplying its farms—this will bear fruit, if the 
work is done with that smile that won’t rub off— 
or wear off. 

We are making a specific application of this work- 
ing philosophy, but it grows naturally out of the 
The known by his 
His “speech bemayeth him.” He _ be- 


original root. Californian is 
shouting. 
lieves in California, and is an optimist in spite of any 
warpings of temperament or bias of indigestion. 
And he ought to be the last man to be provincial or 
in automobiles, 


sectional. He believes in railroads, 


in biplanes and monoplanes and telephones and 
wireless telegraphy because they make for unity and 
bring California into touch with the world, making 
known her attractions and hastening her destiny. 
3ut he keeps solid ground under his feet, and be- 
lieves that when California comes to her own, that 
the great central watering-place on the coast will be 
Monterey bay. And if you ask him a reason for the 
faith that is in him, he responds promptly or will ask 
you to look at the sumptuous book which tells, 
chiefly in pictures, the story of the county, and the 
glory of the peninsula. 














Beach at Carmel-by-the-Sea, a charming retreat south-east of the famous Seventeen Mile Drive which 
encircles the picturesque shoreline of Monterey peninsula 
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is with prizes for the fisherman 


The Land of the Golden Feather River 


Where Lake and Stream, Crag and Woodland Greet the Pleasure-Seeker 
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Not verv far from the center of the great West's 
metropolis there is a beautiful mountain world 
whicl ls to any appeal from the heart of man. 
Until vent of the Western Pacific it was 

Y gee: a ae € 
touche only the scattered edges of tratts NO 
it is within the reach of all. 7 is t 
Feather river land. 





ited in northwestern part of California, 


ita few hours’ ride on the railroad over easy grade, 


ut 


Situ 


it is one sweep of magnificent hill country, from 
» up to Portola threaded by silvery streams 

in evergree! forest. 
ikes, bits of blue ocean, are sprinkled over 
roof of € vorl ( sters of giant pi es are 
silhouetted against rugged slopes; its mountain sides 





are scarred by deep ravines carpeted in fern and 
flower: its verdant lowlands are lost in a maze of 
crag and torrent; and towering above all are gaunt 


Pa 


RKHURSI 


carved by a giant hand, that jut out from 
summits, standing blare and mystic against a 
ummer sky. , 

From the day when a sudden splash of color on 
the fields and slopes proclaims that gold-eyed 
summer is conqueror, until the ruddy maples lose 
their leaves, it is one vast magnificent panorama. 
Indeed, it isa place for the children of earth to know 
and love. As someone once said, the Feather river 
canon isa dream within a dream, 
San it but 


through green and gold plains to Oroville. 


ride 
From 


From Francisco is a six-hour 
there up, the country gradually grows wilder and 
more primitive. The railroad takes to the river-bed 
and, as the hills slope gently up through a lofty 
canon where the river swirls and swishes over rock 
and boulder or flows peacefully between wooded 
thickets, the landscape is one of beyond-the-earth 
beauty. Every station on the railroad is a natural 
camping-ground, Every part of the river teems 
vith choicest fish; every nook is alive with game 
deer, bear, quail, doves, squirrel. 

\t Blinzig, about twenty-five miles above Oroville, 
the slopes on one side of the river are mild and 
verdant. A tent may be pitched almost at any spot, 


and across the torrent a wonder-world of crag and 
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Round Valley reservoir below Indian Valley 


forest rises toward the blue sky. A mile and a half 
away by a woodland road, shaded by fir, cedar, oak, 
tamarack and pine canopied in wild vines, is Camp 
Enjoyment, a resort where all the delights of a 
mountain summer may be enjoyed at a low rate. 

At Belden, Twain and Virgilia are by far the most 
magnificent parts of the cafion, Here great bronze 
cliffs rise to a majestic height into the perspective. 
Down their sides leap crystal cascades, while here 
and there a determined pine has broken its way 
through a bed of rock, and waves its green-needled 
branches in the wind—a lasting monument to the 
persistency of the vital spirit in nature. A cool 
clear soda spring bursts from the rocks in the river 
bank near Twain. Both these places are ideal for 
campers, and although as yet they can boast of no 
hotels, all the conveniences for tent-life may be 
had. Water, fuel, and food for the stock are 
everywhere. Camping-ground may be had for the 
asking. There are good stores at all the stations, 
and a hotel at Belden, 

Keddie, the entrance to Indian valley, is the 
nucleus for a large area of summer land. Five miles 
awav on Indian creek is Indian Falls, one of the most 
exquisite nooks in this multitude of pleasure resorts. 
A dense forest lines the banks of the stream whose 
torrent rushes madly over massive boulders, from 
the clefts of which rise masses of luxuriant water- 
plants. Willows and alders shade the shores, their 
branches spreading across the stream and forming 
a network of fanciful light and shadow. Good 
accommodations may be had at Goodhue’s close by. 
Butterfly valley, a mile from Keddie, is a fairy glen 
watered by a sparkling stream where rainbow and 
eastern brook trout are plentiful. A short distance 
away, the mountains are alive with wild game. A 


resort is to be opened here this summer. An inn is 
in the course of erection. The lower part of the 
valley is to be dammed into a lake which will afford 
opportunities for bathing and_ boating. These 
pleasures, together with the wonder of the scenery, 
will make it a magnet for campers. 
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Hartwell is the junction of the Western Pacific and 
the Quincy and Western Railways, the latter of 
which leads to Quincy, a beautiful little town of a 
thousand people. This quaint village nestles close 
up to the mountains, on whose summits glisten 
crystal lakes, down whose sides sally saucy little 
streams. Good roads either for automobile or 
wagon reach all parts of the surrounding country, 
and there are two excellent hotels. 

Blairsden in Mohawk valley is the point of ingress 
to a chain of lakes, twenty-seven in number, that 
huddle close together under the crest of the summit 
of the Sierra Nevadas. These lakes may be reached 
in two ways, either from the hotel in Old Mohawk, 
which is a mile from the station at Blairsden or by 
way of Johnsville, a historic mining-town, five miles 
up in the hills. There are new hotels at both places 
and good stores and livery stables. 

Portola, at an elevation of over four thousand feet, 
is a mountain town on the headwaters of the Middle 
Fork of the Feather river. Conditions here are ideal 
forcampers. There are radiant slopes and meadows 
watered with clear, cool streams, where fishing and 
boating may be enjoyed. Above the town is Grizzly 
creek, whose waters abound in choicest trout. 
Grizzly cafion leads up to the top of Grizzly ridge 
through a glade where flowers and ferns run a riot 
of color. Willow Glen, two miles away, is a summer 
resort with boating, fishing and hunting. 

These are but meager details of description of a 
very wonderful summer land. 

All through the cafion and for miles and miles 
across country, there are myriad beauty spots which 
for the glories of nature cannot be equaled. Mineral 
waters spring from the rocks at every turn. Mead- 
ows carpeted with a variety of purple and gold 
blooms are nested in the pockets of the hills. 

And the best of it is that there is as much new 
ground to work upon as there was in the now de- 
veloped portions of the state, if only the outside 
world will come to see and conquer. 








Where Jackass creek approaches the Feather river 
near Belden 
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St. Anthony, Idaho—On the Trail of the Snake 


\ City of Opportunity Surrounded by a Country of Promise 
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ess Importance is the 





the basin of that tortu 
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occurring that are of prime importance in 





t vast region lving between the Rocky and the 






















ountains, fittingly called the Inland 

I:mpire, is, on the charts of weather bureau, 
er ed at I | the 
oisture fro the 
crops for te are 
vest fitter r that 
it supplies for irrigation, that makes possible the 
reclamation of the land. It is odert 
methods of agriculture known <¢ v farming” the 
cereals and certain other crops can be grown without 
artificial moisture et e results are to 
attract any large ber of settlers of the better 
class, and it is only by irrigation that any large 


development is possible. Without the Snake river, 
irrigation in southern Idaho would be limited to a 


very few localities, and the great areas that are now 
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: 1 ont y oe 
ive would still be sterile. [Erase 
he Sn > river from the mat f Idal and vou 

e Snake river fro the map of tdaho and you 





reduce its population and its productiveness by 


eo thar 1e-} lalonci levione lenoth will 
more than one-nall. All along its devious length will 


utilization of its 





i 
“ey ees “k 13s Saf 4] 
ve found tl wns that indicate th 


“ 
irrigating the land. Among the com- 
have thus come int 


munities that 
Anthony. 


In 1887 a wearied traveler stopped to rest on the 


) being is: Dt. 


banks of the Snake, near where the town is now 


placed. About him were the vast solitudes of the 
desert. Below, the mighty river lashed and writhed 
Within its rugged banks of basalt. 

was the end of his wanderings, 


Minnesota falls that were a part of his boyhood recol 


he said, ‘“*This, too, shall be St. Anthony.” 


This, he resolved, 


and, minded of 





: ‘ 
lectuions, 


Today the little city numbers 2,500 inhabitants, 


enjoying all the conveniences demanded by the 
lern municipalities. 


dwellers in our moc Electric 


municipal water system, telephones, cement 
a cll ee 
schoolhouses, churches and 


sidewalks, modern 


business houses; these and other improvements have 





come rs. Linking the town with the 


outside world is a great railroad system. Surround- 


ing and nourishing the city are the farm lands, with 

luxuriant crops of grain, alfalfa, fruit and vegetables. 
3 

Ramifying throughout this tributary 

the canals through which the river pours its vitalizing 


section are 














a 











lagazine Supp 


ppl 
sing Deve 


waters to the receptive soil. Tremont county, in 
which St. Anthony is located, occupies the extreme 


northeastern corner of the southern rectan 





part of Idaho, not far from the meeting point with 


Wyoming and Montana, and two hours’ ride 





the entrance to America’s playground, the Yellow- 
stone National Park. An area of about 3 





acres is tributary to St. Anthony. The soil is of two 
kinds, one the pure volcanic ash; the other a clay 


mixed with decomposed lava and gravel. No trace 





of alkali has appeared. The drainage is excellent 
and a considerable portion of the land is sub 
irrigated. The banks of the river from which most 
of the water for irrigation is taken are low, and no 
expensive diversion dam is necessary. The system 
is simple, effective and economically operated, the 
cost of maintenance being not more than twenty-tive 
cents an acre. This, with a supply of water that is 
practically unlimited, gives the irrigator at St. 
Anthony a very substantial advantage. 

Much of the uplands is not reached by water and 
here, with land values correspondingly lower, dry 
farming is successfully practiced. Under these 
conditions, wheat averages 30 bushels to the acre 
and is the mainstay of the “dry farmer.” 





On irrigated lands, wheat produces 35 to 60 
bushels to the acre; oats, 75 to too bushels; barley, 
60 to yo bushels. The grain is heavy and tests high. 

Of the hay crops, alfalfa is the standby. It cuts 
twice and thrice a year, and whether pastured, fed as 
hay, sold in the stack or baled and held for winter 
prices, it is a crop that yields excellent and uniform 
returns. ‘Timothy and clover are also raised, with 
large yields and excellent quality. But the farmers 
are concentrating upon alfalfa, which is now gener- 
ally recognized as the best forage crop for lands 
suited to its culture. Alfalfa demands sweet, fertile 
soil with abundance of moisture, and these requisites 
are fully satisfied at St. Anthony. 

An alfalfa country is, or ought to be, a dairying 
country. For milk production no better food can 
be found. Fed to a good milch cow, alfalfa will 
return to the farmer profits over twice as great as if 
it had been sold in the stack. Dairying is constantly 
receiving greater attention in Tremon county: 
separators are being generally introduced; and the 
grade of cows is steadily being improved. Not less 
than 75,000 gallons of cream are shipped annually 
from the vic inity of St. Anthony. Butter fat brings 
from 28 to 36 cents a pound, 

As a rule, an irrigated country is not a stock 
country. The land becomes too valuable for graz 
ing, and the success of stock-feeding is dependent 
upon the availability of cheap range. St. Anthony, 
however, is the central point for a section in which 
immense numbers of sheep, cattle and horses are 
bred and marketed. Not far distant are the reserves 
of the national forests, and large tracts of lands 
suitable for little else than grazing are held in private 
ownership. Here, eight and nine months of the 
twelve, the stock graze under the care of the lone 
herdsman and his faithful collie. Fees for the use of 
the national forests are seven cents for sheep, 
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for horses. 





twenty cents for cattle, thirty c 
Free range for ten head of stock is granted each 


rancher, For three or four months of 


re winter 
1] 


4] ] n yer, “34 n ¢ +} } ” . } 
flocks and herds are driven to the home ranch, 








iere they are pastured or fed 


The ewes lamb in March and 





shearing are returned to the rang 
are the breed best adapted to these conditions, 
although they are often crossed with mutton breeds 


to improve the size and quality of the lambs. From 





o sheep are marketed annually, and 





wool shipments from St. Anthony and_ the 


vunds. At the Inter- 


vicinity exceed 750,000 | 
Mountain Fair, four first pri 





I es V won by one 
breeder of pure blooded sheep fro this section. 


About 13,000 head of cattle are shipped every year, 
at a valuation of $400,000. 


Hogs make wonderful growth on alfalfa without 
| 


other feed, but require some grain to fatten for 
market. They are especially profitable when fed 
in connection with a dairy herd. 


Poultry-raising is followed on a small scale but 





vith uniform success. The climatic conditions are 


unusually favorable, egg production is high, and the 


high prices insure large profits for the poultryman. 


The nine first prizes won at the Inter-Mountain 


Fair are eloquent testimony of the 





grown in Tremont county. Tl 








apple promises the la profits, but cherries, 
peaches, prunes and pears are also grown to advan- 
tage; berries are of the highest quality. 






Six miles to the south of St. Anthony is one of the 


largest beet-sugar factories in the United States. 


Its cost was $1,000,000; 1 tons of beets are 


consumed annually, and the yearly disbursements 





of the factory are $750,000. The building of this 


factory has been to the greatest advantage of the 





ble market for a 


crop to which conditions are perfectly suited and 


landowners. It insures a depend 


} 
| 


upon which the producer may rely for an assured 


revenue. Since the establishment of the factory, 
the price of lands in the vicinity has advanced fifty 
per cent. The beet tops and pulp furnish food for 
thousands of head of cattle. 


Among the resources of the country tributary to 


St. Anthony mention must be made of the great 
timberand mineral wealth. Aside from the national 
forests there are large private holdings. A score 
of sawmills are in operation, and building material 
is comparatively inexpensive. Gold, silver, copper 
and lead are the most important of the mineral 
deposits. Some development work has been done 
and the outlook is promising. A vein of bituminous 
coal, thirty-five miles from St. Anthony, has been 
opened up, with every indication of permanent value. 

Big game hunting is one of the attractions of St. 
Anthony. Moose, elk, deer, bear, antelope and all 
the fur-bearing animals are found, and geese, ducks, 
sagehen, etc., are plentiful. No finer fishing is to be 
found than that in the streams of this locality. 

At St. Anthony is located the State Industrial 
School. With the public school system, adequate 


educational facilities are assured. 
































ounding enough water to irrigate a total of 59,000 acres 


Orland region 








The Orland Project 


By F. WH. Griswoip 
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first unit which, in reality, forms what 
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called the Orland project. A proposi- 























ind project is 
of f shing an o ll an electric power-plant, on the order 
sibilities of the Sacramento valley and of the ones built by government engineers in Arizona 
as the inds of the promoters tha and elsewhere, was turned down by the army engi 
elopme of course vould to be neers, who probably would have vetoed the other 
ought about by enco investment of power-plant propositions if they had been called into 
| cap wo he development consultation earlier, This, however, has nothing 
however, came quicker than was anticipated and to do with the development of the irrigation project. 
ow Orla Ss enj ¢ the benefits of the The land at Orland is under private ownership, as 
e¢ g ) valley is the case on practically every project ever under 
s transforming one of the taken by the United States Reclamation Service. 
the world into garden-like From the home-builder’s point of view the Orland 
farms and orchards, project leads all others where the government’s 
When the army engineers who inspected all the engineers have installed irrigation works, This 





ventures visited Orland tatement may be regarded as a personal opinion, 
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eed at t for extensions. In other projects and carefully comparing conditions 
this con n ideas have gone — elsewhere with what California has to offer. 
abroad, project is so close to The scent of orange-blossoms greets the visitor 
completion that the fir in full operation this — to Orland during the spring and leads him to a series 
season, no stored however, to of well developed groves surrounding neat, prosper 
irrigate or a total of 39, ous looking homes. That Orland is destined to 
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become the center of a new citrus belt is the belief 
of the government’s representatives who have 
worked in that locality, and the proof of their claims 
is ready at hand to convince the skeptical. 

In addition to being an almost ideal site for an 
orchard home Orland can boast a remarkable 
diversity of products, Its soil and climate are ad- 
mirably adapted to growing oranges, lemons, grape- 
fruit, and all the deciduous fruits, including apples, 
cherries, pears, peaches, plums, prunes, etc. In 
addition the olive, the pomegranate, the loquat and 
other unusual fruits yield abundantly, Almonds 
and walnuts of exceptional quality are sent to 
market from the Orland orchards. Several buyers 
are often in the field at once bidding for the almonds, 
which are in great demand in the East on account of 
their size and fine flavor. And an almond orchard, 
by the way, represents about as attractive a business 
as can be found in the orchard districts. One of the al- 
mond orchards has netted $tooanacre yearafter year. 

The farmer or fruit-grower at Orland can 
specialize as he sees fit. While his trees are maturing 
he can grow early strawberries, or he can market 
vegetables in almost unlimited variety. The great 
market of the San Francisco district is at his door, 
and it is but a short distance to northern cities where 
early produce is always in demand, For poultry- 


The Omaha 


. By Louis W. 


HAT the various land shows which have been 

held in the past two years in the East have been 
successful from a development standpoint is un- 
questioned, Originating in Chicago two years ago, 
exhibits of the products of the soil from the West and 
the South have attracted a great deal of attention 
and resulted in placing many colonists in the sec- 
tions advertised. 

To date there have been land shows in Chicago, 
Pittsburg, Omaha and Los Angeles, the latter being 
more of a local affair than otherwise. The immi- 
gration bureaus and the various communities that 
have made exhibits from the western states, particu- 
larly from the Pacific Coast states and California, 
have given great credit to the Omaha Land Show 
held, as its projectors stated, at the gateway of the 
Golden West. This was perhaps due to the fact 
that the projectors of the Omaha Land Show, Mr. 
C. C. Rosewater, president of the Omaha Bee, and 
his confreres, adopted a policy that tended much 
toward legitimate development plans. The pur- 
pose of the first Omaha land show which was held 
last January was frankly avowed, Believing that 
in lowa and Nebraska and northern Missouri, and 
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raf@ing Orland has no superior, yet the price of 
eggs and chickens is always high, the demand being 
far greater than the supply. The climate is mil 
and the growing season is long, consequently there 
is a long period when the ground yields abundantly. 
The snows and heavy frosts of the farming and 
orchard districts to the north and east are unknown. 

In spite of the large profits that have come to 
those who have taken advantage of their oppor- 
tunities land near Orland is. still comparatively 
cheap. It lies high, is well-drained and is healthful. 

The program of the jubilee includes a unique 
parade with novel features such as jerk-line mule 
teams, cowboys and Indians; an automobile race to 
the dam and return, a distance of 120 miles through 
the coast range; a night parade and carnival; 
speeches by noted men; a baseball tournament and 
athletic meet; bronco busting, rope throwing and a 
running battle in the streets between cowboys and 
Indians, A tented city will be put up for the accom- 
modation of the guests. The district set aside for 
amusements and for the concessions will be known 
as the “spillway.” The progressive little town of 
Orland intends to give every visitor a good time and, 
at the same time, will show them some homes that 
will tend to awaken a desire on the part of the new- 
comer to enjoy life in similar surroundings, 


Land Show 
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also to some extent southern Minnesota, a very large 
percentage of those who moved or emigrated to 
other sections of this country were going into 
Canada, the South and particularly Florida, Texas 
and Mexico, and that they would therefore be lost 
forever, as far as commercial relations were con- 
cerned, to Omaha, they set about a movement 
tending to urge the settlement of that West which lies 
almost on parallel lines to Omaha, and embraces 
the seven or eight states almost directly west of it. 

Acting on these lines, exhibits were invited and 
obtained from California, Oregon and Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah and Colorado alone. 
A most beautiful western land products exhibition 
was the result, and to it was directly traced a very 
large percentage of the colonist and tourist travel 
into those states from the Middle West. 

The second Omaha Land Show will be held 
October 8th to October 16th, 1911. All the states 
above mentioned have signified a desire to further 
extend and increase this western development work 
through more extensive and elaborate exhibits. 

The Omaha Land Show this year will be given in 
the famous Ak-Sar-Ben coliseum. It is the home 
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Beaches of Beauty on California’s Southern Coast—The Riviera Outrivaled—Millions 


Spent in Seaside Cities—Summer Resorts With a ‘‘Season” that Never Closes 


By JoHN HamiItton Gi_LMourR 


ee marvelous growth of Los Angeles during 
the past decade has attracted world-wide 
attention and wonder, but not many people away 
from southern California know of the wonderful 
growth and development of the beach resorts within 
less than an hour’s ride of Los Angeles, where there 
has sprung up as if under the influence of Aladdin’s 
lamp some of the finest seaside residence and 
amusement resorts in the world. 

The important question of climate has been 
a great factor in the growth of the southern Cali 
fornia beach resorts. As Mr. Abbot Kinney, the 
founder and builder of the American Venice, says: 

“Millions of money has been poured into the 
Riviera in the way of hotels to furnish pleasure to the 
rich citizens of European capitals and of the world, 
and for how long? Three or four months in the year, 
Our beach resorts are resorts the year round, and 
a man can live here with as much comfort and 
enjoyment in January as in June.” 

To this climatic advantage has been added 
the wonderful enterprise of the builders of these 
wonder-cities by the sea, the lavish expenditure of 
money. It seems almost incredible, but it is 
true nevertheless, that not less than $10,000,000 
has been invested on the shores of Santa Monica 
bay, at Venice, Ocean Park, and Santa Monica, 
merely to provide amusement for the visitor. 

The Southern California Edison Company alone 
has expended millions of dollars in developing power 
to furnish the brilliant illumination which has done 
so much to make these beach resorts as attractive at 
night as they are in the daytime and even more so. 

The history of the beach resorts Santa Monica, 
Ocean Park and Venice is interesting. In 1894 
or thereabout Mr, Abbot Kinney and others started 
on the enterprise of building a harbor at Ocean 
Park, Differences arose between them and_ the 
result was a dissolution of partnership and a 
division of four hundred acres which the partners 
had purchased. The swamp land fell to Kinney 
for his share and there was much speculation as to 
what Kinney would do with the land. He is not an 
easily daunted man, and there and then planned his 
“Dream City,’ the Venice of America. The 
sloughs which traversed the sand-dunes were con- 
verted into canals of which there are seven miles, 
flower-lined, and so built that its bosom is stirred 
with every vagrant wind and thus is a current 
formed, \n enormous dancing pavilion with 
maple floor was built, then came scenic railways, 
theaters, aquariums, ship hotels, merry-go-rounds, 
hotels and apartment-houses, later followed by the 


building of innumerable private residences. Soon 
there was a permanent population numbering a few 
thousand. There was more building, and the munic- 
ipality of Ocean Park was formed. At an election 
held last month it was voted to change the name to 
Venice, but the name of Ocean Park still applies to 
the southern part of Santa Monica centering around 
Pier avenue and Fraser’s Million-Dollar Amuse- 
ment Pier and including the Decatur Hotel and the 
Ocean Park bathhouse, although the two latter are 
legally in Venice, 

It is impossible to give any accurate estimate of 
the permanent population of this thriving com- 
munity, but it must be close to 15,000 persons, while 
in the summer it is more than quadrupled. A hot 
Sunday in Los Angeles will drive people to the beach 
by the thousands and some idea can be formed of the 
numbers that rush down to the beaches from the fact 
that at the Venice and Ocean Park bathhouses, con- 
taining together over three thousand dressing-rooms, 
there is sometimes a standing line in double rows for 
over a block, of people anxious to be accommoda- 
ted, And the amusement features at both these pop 
ular pleasure resorts are taxed to their utmost capac- 
itv. New features are being added all the time. The 
latest at Ocean Park is Fraser's Million-Dollar 
Amusement Pier just completed, containing the 
largest dancing pavilion on the Pacitic Coast or any 
other coast, a full-sized theater, a ‘Grand Canon” 
scenic railway, a steel and glass revolving cafe, and 
other attractions too numerous to mention, The 
Thompsons of scenic railway fame have just com- 
pleted their latest and greatest hair-raising Dragon 
Gorge ride at Ocean Park, and at Venice there is 
being completed a racing railway where two sets of 
cars can “loop-the-loop” on parallel tracks. Santa 
Monica, Ocean Park and Venice are really one 
solidly built community connected by a splendid 
concrete esplanade about three miles long, bril- 
liantly illuminated. 

Santa Monica fifteen years ago was a beach resort. 
There was the old Arcadia Hotel, a splendid build 
ing for its time; there was Bob Eckert’s, famous for 
fish dinners; and there was the boulevard laid out 
by Senator John P. Jones of Nevada—and the ocean. 
Now the Arcadia has been torn down and _ the 
building sold to its destroyer for three thousand odd 
dollars. Santa Monica took on a new lease of life 
about one year ago and today it is one of the most 
flourishing of the towns in the vicinity of Los Angeles, 
with five or six busy banks, good stores and schools, 
tine roads and other evidences of a prosperous 
community, A new hotel, modern in every respect, 
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Fishing is 
excellent at Long Beach, and it has been noted for 
many years for its surf bathing. 

South of Long Beach there are three more resorts 
which are gaining steadily in favor with the public 

-Huntington Beach, Newport and Balboa. There 
is good sea bathing at Huntington Beach, and its 
well-ordered town and picturesque hotel in a beau- 
tiful garden are most attractive. Its growth is recent 
and already it numbers quite a large population 
which is increasing steadily. Newport, which is 
between Huntington Beach and Balboa, has a great 
future and is already a very attractive residence 
suburb, with all the surroundings that go to make 
up an ideal resort. Balboa is unique in its attrac- 
tions from the fact that it has an inner bay which 
affords the finest boating. There are hundreds of 
small pleasure craft in the bay and the water is so 
calm that even the small children are permitted to 
go boating, and there is a fine beach for bathing. 

Catalina Island has long been famous for its many 
attractions. There are few places which have made 
a greater growth during the last fifteen years. The 
Hotel Metropole has been enlarged and improved 
in every way till it stands now as one of the justly 
famous hotels of California. An enormous addition 
has been made to the dancing pavilion, parks have 
been laid out, and there is no prettier one than that 
which overlooks Avalon from the south. An incline 
railway has been built that sometimes carries as 
many as fifteen hundred people in one day. 

There was a time when Avalon wastree-less. Its 
“Tent City” was on a plain and was exposed to the 
sun’s power. The Banning Company fifteen years 
ago planted avenues of eucalyptus and now the city 
of Avalon nestles in a forest of evergreen trees. 
Thousands of dollars has been spent in perfecting 
the sewer system. An electric lighting plant has 
been established and the whole town is illuminated 
brilliantly. The Tent City, which has six hundred 
tents and 175 cottages, is all wired for electricity. 
Avalon is different to any other summer or winter 
resort—for it is both. There is no spot where can be 
found such fishing. The Tuna Club has its head- 
quarters at Avalon and its members are from all 
parts of the civilized world. So famous are the 
vaters of Catalina that the fishermen of Avalon have 
a regular clientele living in the East and in Europe 
with whom they correspond and advise—sometimes 
by cable—to come to Catalina, “‘as the fishing is 
The 
large and grows larger each year. 
attracted to the island not only for the fishing but 
for the pleasure that follows in the train of living ina 
beautiful country. The Banning Company has 
built many miles of road all over the island good for 
staging, and has also cut many trails into the 
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